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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Storm Centers: Libya (p. 9) 
Digest of the Article 


The United Nations General Assem- 
bly is trying to decide upon the future 
of Italy’s former colonies in Africa. The 
largest of these is Libya. It is an arid 
land, with a strip of cultivable land 
near the Mediterranean coast. Farther 
south, Libya is part of the Sahara 
Desert. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. If were a delegate to the 
United Nations, would you vote for in- 
dependence for Libya? Should Libya 
be a single unit or should it be divided 
into two or more parts? 

2. How does climate affect the life 
and the activities of the people in 
Libya? 

3. Why are the British interested in 
keeping a foothold in Cyrenaica? Why 
is France interested in Fezzan? 

4. Ethiopia wants to annex all or 
part of Eritrea. What reasons of loca- 
tion cause Ethiopia’s interest in Eritrea? 


you 


Activities 

On a map of southerneEurope and 
Africa, shade or color the regions ruled 
by Italy 10 years ago. (Libya, Eritrea, 
Italian Somaliland, Ethiopia, the Dode- 
canese Islands, Trieste region, Albania). 
Mark the map to show the present 
status of each. (Write “IND.” if the 
area is independent or write the name 
of the power which controls the re- 
gion. ) 


Electing the President (p. 6) 


Digest of the Arguments 


“Resolved: That the President of the 
U. S. should be elected by direct vote 
of the people” is the subject of this pro 
and con article. This is also the national 
high school debate topic for 1949-50. 
Under the present electoral-college sys- 
tem, the electoral vote in each state is 
cast as a unit. 


The affirmative side proposes that 
popular votes be counted regardless of 
state lines and that the electoral col- 
lege be eliminated. Advantages claimed 
include: avoidance of elections like 
those in 1824, 1876, and 1888, when 
nominees with the highest popular vote 
failed to be elected; reducing the un- 
fairly large influence of states with few 
voters; discouragement of fraud in 
those states where the change of a few 
votes would mean control of the entire 
electoral vote of a state; giving minori- 
ties a voice in electing the President, 
even in states which always give a ma- 
jority to the same party. 

Those who would retain the elec- 
toral-college system (the negative side 
in this debate) hold that it might be 
modified, since no system is perfect. 
Suggested changes include: popular 
election of Presidential electors as in- 
dividuals, with each elector to vote in- 
dividually; abolishing the electoral col- 
lege but keeping the electoral vote as 
a computing device; apportioning each 
state’s electoral vote in proportion to 
the vote of each candidate in that 
state. The negative also contends that 
the present system works fairly well 








Just One Film Please 


By our agreement with United 
World Films, only one film can be sent 
on a free-loan basis to teachers entering 
orders for 20 or more copies of World 
Week. Many teachers, delighted with 
the excellent lesson resulting from a 
showing of the film and reading the 
related article in World Week, are ask- 
ing for other films of “The Earth and 
Its Peoples” series. They are not avail- 
able free, unless your school board has 
purchased them for your film library. 
Your state university visual education 
bureau probably has the films for rent. 
If not, you may obtain information on 
the rental of the films by writing to 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 29, N. Y. 


and that during the past 60 years the 
nominee with the highest popular vote 

as always received the majority of the 
electoral-college vote. The present sys- 
tem, proponents declare, strengthens 
the two-party system and avoids the 
“splintering” prevalent in other coun- 
tries; it preserves states’ rights. 


Aim 
To have students consider the merits 


of our present system of electing a 
President and proposed changes. 


Assignment 


In chart form list arguments for and 
against continuing the electoral-college 
system of electing a President. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How can a study of past elections 
help us to decide the question of 
whether or not to revise our present 
system of electing a President? Why do 
opponents of the present election sys- 
tem refer to the elections of 1824, 1876, 
1888? How would you answer such 
criticism of the present election system? 

2. What factors influenced the fath- 
ers of the Constitution to establish the 
electoral-college system? If you were a 
member of a constitutional convention 
today, would you favor the same sys- 
tem of election? Defend your point of 
view. 

3. What difficulties would have to 
be overcome before the present election 
system could be changed? Should it be 
changed? In what way? 

4. Which of the arguments in de- 
fense of the electoral system do you re- 
gard as the strongest? Why? Which of 
the arguments in opposition to the 
present electoral system carries the 
most weight? Why? 


Unit on World 
Food Problems (pp. 10-15) 


This unit consists of four parts: the 
cover and cover story on contour plow- 
ing; the article, “Can the World Feed 
Three Billion Mouths?” on pages 10-12; 
the Inside Washington article, “Saving 
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Our Soil,” page 13; and “Rice Feeds 
Half the World,” pages 14 and 15. 


(1) Three Billion Mouths (p. 10) 


A basic problem facing the world to- 
day is the steady growth of world pop- 
ulation combined with the depletion of 
world agricultural resources. In the past 
three centuries the world’s population 
has multiplied five times over. It is es- 
timated that there is only 1.6 acres of 
food-producing land for every person, 
and that it takes 2.5 acres to provide a 
minimum diet. The greatest concentra- 
tion of population is in Asia, where the 
food-production deficiencies are great- 
est. 

Two suggestions to meet the problem 
have been made: (1) new methods of 
food production without soil depletion; 
and (2) control of population growth. 
There is evidence that conservation 
methods are being adopted, especially 
in the U. S., and acreage as yet uncul- 
tivated can be put to use for food pro- 
duction. 

It is suggested that increased indus- 
trialization of countries has been ac- 
companied by declines in the rate of 
population growth. Difficulties of 
planned control of population growth 
include religious opposition to such a 
program and, in those countries where 
growth is greatest, education would be 
most difficult. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To have pupils understand the im- 
portance of the food problem and pro- 
posed steps for meeting this funda- 
mental world problem. 


Assignment 

1. Explain: conservation, “dust 
bowl,” erosion, hybrids, hydroponics. 

2. What evidence is there that there 
is a food shortage in the world today? 
What is being done to meet the prob- 
lem of food shortages? 

3. “The U. S. has a responsibility to 
the world in solving the problem of 
food shortages.” Do you agree? Explain 
your point of view. 


Motivation 

A philosopher of ancient Rome 
(Seneca) once said: “A hungry people 
listens not to reason, nor cares for jus- 
tice, nor is bent by any prayers.” What 
times is there in that 


lesson for our 


statementr 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What evidence is there that hun- 
ger is a world problem today? 

2. How has man helped to create 
this problem for himself? 


. should sell this food 


Coming Up! 


in future issues 


October 26, 1949 


Special issue on Scandinavia 


Features on Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, based on a summer’s tour by 
Foreign Affairs Editor Irving D. W. Tal- 
madge. Articles on Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark; full-page map; Denmark 
and the European Recovery Program; 
other Scandinavian features. 

Storm Centers: Paraguay. 

November 2, 1949 

Film-story: “Sheep Ranch Country— 
Southeastern Australia.” 

Foreign article: Yugoslavia. 

Transportation: the Great Lakes. 





3. “In the U. S. we are becoming 
aware of the serious nature of the food 
problem and are doing something about 
it.” Is there evidence to support that 
statement? (Refer to article on p. 13.) 

4, What program for solving the 
problem of food shortages do you 
favor? Why? What other suggestions 
have been made? 


Application 

There is a close connection between 
full stomachs and world peace. Do you 
agree? Explain. 

Activities 

1. Interview your parents or an 
adult. Tell the person you are inter- 
viewing that there are great food short- 
ages in Asia other parts of the 
world and that it may be necessary to 
send food from the U. S. to those coun- 
tries for several years. Find out how the 
person being interviewed feels about 
such a program. Ask him whether we 
at usual export 
prices or give part of it to needy coun- 
tries. Report to the class. 

2. Oral “Point Four” in 
President Truman’s program. As part of 
the report, indicate the connection be- 
tween “Point Four” and food shortages 
in backward countries. 

3. Draw a cartoon in which you in- 
dicate the place of the U. S. in solving 
the world food problem. 


and 


report on 


References 
See “Tools tor 
issue, p. 39-T. 


Sept. 28 


Teachers,” 


(2) Saving Our Soil 

An interview with Dr. Hugh H. Ben- 
nett, chief of the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, reveals that three fourths 
of U. S. farms and two thirds of U. S. 
farm land are included in soil-conserva- 


tion districts. These are voluntary as- 
sociations of farmers who are striving 
for conservation of their own land. The 
Soil Conservation Service aids by dem- 
onstrating methods of controlling ero- 
sion, providing advice on fertilizer and 
seeds, and even renting large and ex- 
pensive farm machines to individual 
farmers. 


Activity 

1. Find out where soil-conservation 
districts are located in your vicinity. 
(Your county Farm Bureau agent can 
provide the information.) Visit or write 
to the manager of a district near you. 
Find out how the district was organ- 
ized, how large a territory it covers, 
and what its activities are. Ask the 
manager whether these activities have 
made farmers more prosperous or have 
increased food production in your lo- 
cality. 


(3) Rice (p. 14) 


Rice is perhaps the most important 
single food crop in the world. It grows 
under favorable conditions of climate 
in southeast Asia, and is the chief food 
of Asia’s huge population. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. How do Asiatic methods of rice 
growing differ from U. S. methods? 

2. What is “polished rice”? How 
does it differ from natural whole rice? 
Why is “converted rice” an improve- 
ment over ordinary polished rice? 

3. How can the peoples of Asia be 
assured of a more nourishing diet? 

4. Show how the present situation in 
Asia is an example of the population 
and food production problem explained 
in the article, “Can the World Feed 
Three Billion Mouths?” (p. 10). 

5. Suppose you are a tractor sales- 
man. You have your choice of two ter- 
ritories: a wheat-producing region of 
North America or a rice-producing re- 
gion of Asia. In which do you think 
you will be able to sell more tractors? 


Why? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 26) 


I. Electing a President: 1-O; 2-F; 3-F; 
4-O; 5-F 

II. World Food Problem: A. 1-F; 2-O; 
3-F; 4-F; 5-O. B. a-3; b-4; c-4; d-l. 

III. “Blue Shirt vs. White Collar”: 1- 
four; 2-half; 3-mechanical drawing. 

IV. Mapping Africa: a-5; b-3; c-1; d-6; 
e-4; f-2. 

Word Game—How Trite Can You Get?: 
l-hatchet; 2-crowning; 3-parting; 4-mad- 
ness; 5-bated; 6-description; 7-fate; 8-fan- 
tastic 
“) 
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FEEL HOW SMOOTHLY AND EFFORTLESSLY AND COSTS LESS 

WE'RE TRAVELING! YOU KNOW, IT'S A V-8 THAN MANY 

ENGINE OF THE SAME TYPE AS USED IN ““SIXES,"" TOO! 
AMERICA'S COSTLIEST CARS 


AL: RIGHT. THAT'S FORD'S FAMOUS 
V-8 ENGINE! PACKED WITH 

100 HORSEPOWER — MOST POWERFUL FORD'S GREAT NEW ENGINES ARE MOUNTED IN RUBBER 
IN ITS FIELD. LET'S TRY IT! FOR EXTRA QUIETNESS AND SMOOTHNESS. 














FEEL THAT POWER! ] YES, OUR NEW V-8— : 
wow! AND THE NEW FORD REMEMBER, DON, ONLY FORD IN ITS FIELD OFFERS A V-TYPE 
SIX—HAVE PLENTY OF ENGINE, EIGHT CYLINDERS AND 100 HORSEPOWER. 
IT FOR EMERGENCIES. 


ba ae A Ey NO WONDER EVERYONE'S TALKING ABOUT THE NEW 
— FORD “FEEL”! POWER'S A BIG PART OF IT. 





POPULAR, TOO! RIGHT NOW THERE 

ARE OVER 5,000,000 FORD V-8's 

ON THE ROAD. THAT'S MORE THAN 
ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED! 











BOTH NEW ENGINES, 100 H.P. V-8 AND 95 H.P. SIX, HAVE NEW “DEEP 

BREATH" MANIFOLDING, NEW “EQUA-FLO" COOLING AND NEW PRES- 

SURE LUBRICATION. YOU GET UP TO 10% BETTER ECONOMY. AND YOU SURE HANDLES LIKE A GREAM. 

CAN HAVE EVEN GREATER ECONOMY WITH THE NEW FORD OVERDRIVE 
AT EXTRA COST. 





YOU BET, DON. THE '49 FORD 
HAS EVERYTHING 
DRIVERS WANT! 














"Sora. IW YOUR FUTURE 











Send today for your FREE copy of the book : “How to be an Expert Driver 


Use post cord or clip this coupon. FORD MOTOR CO., 2904 Schaefer Rd., 
to be an Dearborn, Michigan 


EXPERT ? *™ 
DRIVER! ? *™ 


City 


rc 
t 
{ 


New, easy way 





(Please print plenty 
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\ Say What 
a ap You Please! 


- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y.— The Editors. 


Dear Editor 

In reply to Ann Smyers’ question as 
to whether or not there are any Stu- 
dent Councils operating without facul- 
ty supervision (“Say What You Please!” 
Sept. 21), I would like to cite the Ma- 
comber Council 

We have a faculty advisor, elected 
by the Council. He has no governing 
power, but merely offers advice which 
he believes may be helpful. Our faculty 
has never failed to support measures 
taken by the Council. In return, we 
have been of assistance to the faculty. 
We have taken over supervision of the 
student body in assemblies, study halls, 
etc 

We also have an active Student Court 
that is fully supported by the faculty. 
The school administration’s cooperation 
may be measured by the fact that there 
have been students expelled for failure 
to comply with just Student Court de- 


cisions 


I believe that Westfield High should 


not try to meet without faculty super- | 
vision, but rather should endeavor to | 
secure a. reasonable amount of power | 


through a well-planned presentation of 
their case to the administration. A copy 
of our 
might prove helpful to Westfield stu- 
dents. If they would like additional in- 
formation about our Council or a copy 
of our Constitution, they may write to 
me 

John K. Parker 

Secretary of the Student Council 
Macomber Vocational H.S., Toledo, O 


Dear Editor 

I'm a new subscriber, and I'd like to 
sav what I please.” 

| have heard people saying that to- 
day’s teen-agers are not as settled as 
teen-agers once were. I believe we are 
more so. We know that other countries 
such as Germany, England, and Japan 
are looking to the young people of the 
United States for help in the future, as 
well as right now. I correspond with 
people in these countries and know 
how much they are counting on us. 

Carla Gallop 


Eastern H.S., Washington, D.C. 











[WEVE BEEN 6RANTED MONEY 


TO BUY NEW RIFLES. WHAT 
KIND 00 YOU WANT # 











WERE COMING ALONG 
SWELL, BUT WE STILL 
HAVE To BEAR DOWN! 


IT'S EASIER TO HOLD'EM AND 
SQUEEZE 'EM WITH THESE 
REMINGTON 513 T's 





Student Council Constitution | 











THESE REMINGTON 5I3TS 
ARE SURE BEAUTIES ! 


LET'S HURRY AND Tey 
THEM OUT OUR FIRST MATCH 
1S NEXT FRIDAY 














THIS WIN PUT YOU OFF TOA GCOD START, 
(T WAS MIGHTY FINE SHOOTING 


" THANKS! IT WAS CLOSE ALL 
THE WAY. IM GLAD WE HAD 
OUR REMINGTON 5i3 T's ! 











FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight Is « lot of fun. And 
the right equipment te help you enjoy this keen sport Is 
@ Remington Mode! 513T or the new Remington Model 
521T target rifie. And don't forget to use Remington 
ammunition with Kieanbore* priming. You'll be shooting 
en unbeatable combinetion. Remington Arms Company, 


inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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Yuna Araueres! 


make a name for yourselves 


Remember the name that generations of athletes 
have made famous! To show you know your 


Football or Basketball, ask for 


Spalding J5-V 


The famous All-American 
leader in big time football. 
Made of specially selected 
leather, tanned by an exclu- 
sive Spalding process. 
Known among coaches and 
players as the ball for expert 
play. 


Sammy Baugh ARROW PASSER 


Selected pebbled-grain leather makes ball 
handling surer and passes more accurate. 
Lock stitched. Official in size, shape, weight. 


Spalding LAST-BILT a ae = 
Built over a last that’s a ~ SPALDING 


perfect sphere. Noted for Ba OFFICIAL 
balanced flight, control 

with lightning-fast action. 

A tournament champion. 


Spalding FAST-FLITE 


Waterproof rubber covered 
basket ball. Tough and last- 
ing, pebbled for better han- 
dling and finger-tip control. 


FREE BOOK! 


12 action-packed pages of amazing sports facts 

in cartoons. Send for your copy today. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS., DEPARTMENT S 
161 — 6th Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 
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The United Nations 
Works for You 


Hoisting the U.N. flag on the 
39-story Secretarict Building 


Photo U. 8. Stee! 





EXT MONDAY, October 24, world statesmen will 
1% gather to lay the cornerstone of the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations on its East River site in 
New York City. The ceremony will bring to a climax 
the annual United Nations Week, marking four years of 
continuous operation of the U. N. organization. 

There have been times in the past four years when the 
prestige of the world organization was low and its 
chances of survival were seriously questioned by’ many 
observers. It is not yet out of the woods. But the U. N. 
today stands higher than at any time since its formation. 
The building of its permanent home in the United States 
is evidence of the large stake which America holds in the 
success of the United Nations. Its record of practical, 
step-by-step achievement for the past four years is so 
impressive that no one can deny its increasing strength. 

It would take a book even to list all the concrete 
achievements of the U. N. Many of them are necessarily 
affected by world events, and particularly by the per- 
sistent obstruction of Soviet Russia and her satellites. 
But it is worth our while to examine carefully a few 
U. N. accomplishments. 

The General Assembly, official voice of the U. N. and 
“town meeting of the world,” has shown a marked trend 
toward increased authority and decisive action. Under 
the presidency of such able representatives of smaller 
nations as Spaak of Belgium, Aranha of Brazil, Evatt of 
Australia, and Romulo of the Philippines, it has become 
the conscience of the world. 

The Assembly has assumed responsibility for the dis- 
position of the former Italian colonies. It has established 
the Republic of Korea in the southern zone of that 
nation. The Assembly’s resolution of 1947 for partition 
of Palestine furnished the basis on which the new state 
of Israel was set up, and its mediators, the late Count 
Bernadotte of Sweden, and Ralph Bunche of the United 
States, brought peace between Israel and its warring 
Arab neighbors. Most significant of all, the U. N. dele- 
gates, Jessup of the U. S., and Malik of the U. S. S. R., 
laid the foundation for the agreement to lift the Berlin 
blockade, which had brought the world to the verge of 
war. 

The Security Council succeeded in solving the Iranian 


dispute of 1946 by inducing Soviet Russia to withdraw 
its troops from Iran. In Indonesia a committee of good 
offices appointed by the Council has secured a cease-fire 
and a partial agreement between the Indonesians and 
the Dutch government. 

The Econemic and Security Council (ECOSOC), 
through its many branches, has established in four years 
more international machinery for cooperation than was 
built up during the entire life of the League of Nations. 
Its Commission on Human Rights under Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt has carried out a noteworthy task in drafting 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by 
the General Assembly. Other commissions have tight- 
ened world control of narcotic drugs; worked out a 
worldwide agreement to coordinate road and motor 
transport; and drawn up plans for putting into effect 
President Truman’s “Point Four” program of technical 
assistance to undeveloped nations. 

Only a few scattered highlights of the. great work of 
the thirteen specialized agencies can be mentioned. But 
as examples, the World Health Organization has stopped 
a cholera epidemjc in Egypt, reduced malaria and tuber- 
culosis in Greece, increased penicillin production, and 
sent trained health officers to numerous needy areas. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization has helped 
Nar Eastern countries with deep well irrigation and 
swamp drainage, and has saved thousands of farm ani- 
mals in China. UNESCO has promoted the reconstruc- 
tion of schools and the supply of teaching materials in 
war-devastated countries. It has conducted a remarkable 
pilot project in an isolated valley in Haiti, teaching thou- 
sands of illiterate peasants how to read and write. 

These are only the barest sampling of the myriad 
practical services which the United Nations performs 
every day for you and me. Every one of them helps to 
cement closer the bonds of cOoperation for common 
goals among many nations. Every one of them drives 
another nail in the coffin of the evil god of Mars. 





OUR FRONT COVER shows a Mi d ion of 
contour plowing (plowing so that all furrows are level). This 
is an important method of conserving soil for greater food pro- 
duction (see articles on world food problems, pages 10-15). 
Photo by Wally K Mi lis Star. 
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A pro-and-con discussion based on the national 
high school debate topic for 1949-50 


Should we elect 
the President 
by popular vote? 


FOREWORD 


s pro-and-con discussion is on the national high 
| debate topic for 1949-50: “Resolved: That the Presi- 
of the United States should be elected by the direct 


ote of the people e 

The high school debate 
the Committee on Debate Materials and Interstate Co 
peration of the National University Extension Association 
The official analysis of the topic, 
T'wenty-Third Annual Debate Handbook, issued by the 
N.U.E.A., includes the following important points 

1. The affirmative plan should provide that voters cast 


topic 1S selected each year by 


as presented in The 


their ballots directly for President and Vice-President, and 
that these votes be counted regardless of state lines. This 
excludes from the affirmative case such a plan as that of 
the Lodge-Gossett Bill (see page 8) 

2. The affirmative plan should provide that Congress fix 
uniform nation-wide qualifications for vaters and political 
parties 

3. The negative may not contend that direct election of 
the President is unconstitutional or that an amendment to 
provide for direct election would fail to be adopted. This 
problem is excluded as irrelevant, under the official inter- 
pretation 

Our Constitution is hard to amend. Direct election of the 
President would require a Constitutional amendment. 

There are special reasons why certain states would be 
likely to In most Southern 
states the popular vote is small compared to population 


oppose such an amendment 


These states, and states with small population (such as 
Nevada and Delaware), 
in Presidential elections by 
present system. Some of these states have laws, such as 
the poll tax, which keep certain groups from voting. For 
these reasons, politicians in the South and in the smaller 
states are likely to 
set up a system of direct voting for President. 

If the legislatures of 11 Southern states and any two 
‘ther states vote against such an amendment the amend 
ment is dead. Three fourths of the state legislatures must 
ipprove a Constitutional amendment before it is adopted 


would probably carry less weight 
direct vote than under the 


yppose vigorously any amendment to 














Svoboda in Brooklyn Eagle 


Is our electoral system behind the times? 


How We Elect a President 


The present system of electing a President, as provided 
in our Constitution and laws, is as follows 

1. Every fourth year each political party holds a national 
convention and nominates candidates for President and 
Vige-Pre sident 

2. The state convention or state committee of each party 
nominates Presidential electors for that state. Each state 
chooses as many Presidential electors as the number of 
the state’s members in the U. S. House of Representatives 
plus the state’s two U. S. Senators 

3. On Election Day (the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday of November) the voter casts his ballot for the 
entire list of Presidential electors nominated by one of the 
parties. All electors on the list receiving the highest num- 
ber of popular votes are elected 

4. In each state capital, about a month later, the state's 
electors meet. Each casts one vote for President and one 
for Vice-President. Under the “unit rule,” a custom in 
every state, all the state’s electors vote for the same candi- 
dates—the candidates of their party. The votes are sent to 
Washington, D. C., by registered mail. 

5. On January 6 the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives meet together to count the votes of the Electoral Col- 
lege. The candidates for President and Vice-President re- 
ceiving more than half of the 531 electoral votes are declared 
elected 

6. If no candidate for President receives a majority of 
the votes of the Electoral College, the House of Representa- 
tives elects the President from among the three candidates 
with the highest electoral vote. Each state has one vote. 
The successful candidate must receive a majority; that is, 
at least 25 votes. If no candidate for Vice-President receives 
a majority of the Electoral-College vote, the Senate elects 
the Vice-President. Each Senator has one vote. The winner 
must receive at least 49 votes. Since the election of 1824, 
no Presidential election has ever been thrown into Congress, 





YES! 


1. The Electoral-College system should 
be discarded. 

A. It is a threat to the stability of 
yur nation 

In 1876 a dispute over electoral votes 
nearly touched off civil war. The elec- 
toral votes of three Southern states (ap- 
parently carried by Tilden, the Demo- 
cratic nominee) were claimed by the 
Republicans. A special commission ap- 
pointed by Congress awarded all the 
disputed votes to Hayes, the Repub- 
lican nominee. As a result Hayes be- 
came President instead of Tilden. For 
a time there fear that Tilden’s 
backers might start riots. 

The country could be left without a 
President if an election were thrown 
into the House of Representatives. Sup- 
pose that last November Thomas E. 
Dewey had carried Ohio and California 
(as he almost did). No candidate 
would have had a majority of the elec- 
toral vote. What if, in the two short 
weeks between counting the electoral 
vote (January 6) and Inauguration 
Day (January 20), the House failed 
to agree on a President? Under a mere 
Acting President, the machinery of ad- 


was 


ministration might have broken down 
completely. 

B. The present system is undemo- 
cratic. 

Three times the present electoral sys- 
tem has thwarted the will of the peo- 
ple. We have already mentioned the 
case of the Hayes-Tilden election in 
1876. In 1824 Andrew Jackson had 
50,000 more popular votes than any 
other candidate, but lacked an absolute 
majority (more than half the votes) in 
the Electoral College. The election was 
thrown into Congress and John Quincy 
Adams was elected President. In 1888 
Grover Cleveland had 100,000 more 
popular votes than Benjamin Harrison, 
but Harrison won in states with a ma- 
jority of the electoral vote and became 
President. 

A switch of only 600 popular votes 
in 1884 would have changed the elec- 
toral vote of New York and made 
James G. Blaine President instead of 
Grover Cleveland. 

In 1948, a shift of less than 30,000 
votes, properly distributed in the states 
of Ohio, Illinois, and California would 
have given the Presidency to Dewey 
instead of Harry S. Truman. Yet Tru- 
man received 2,000,000 more popular 
votes. 

Theoretically a candidate could be 
elected President by carrying just 12 





NO! 


I. The present Electoral College sys- 
tem is worth keeping. 


A. It has worked well for 160 years. 

Let’s look at the affirmative’s “hor- 
rible examples.” Most of them are en- 
tirely theoretical and unlikely. The 
cases of 1824, 1876, and 1888 are ex- 
ceptional. The Electoral College sys- 
tem deserves little blame. There was 
no clear-cut popular or Electoral-Col- 
lege choice in 1824, when the vote was 
split among four candidates. In 1876 
there was apparently fraud on both 
sides; politicians could find a way to 
steal an election under any system. In 
1888 the popular vote was closer than 
it has ever been since that time, and 
neither candidate had an absolute ma- 
jority of the popular vote. 

For the past 60 years the nominee 
with the highest popular vote has in- 
variably received the majority in the 
Electoral College 

B. The present system strengthens 
our two-party system. 

We've 
multiplied in 


how “splinter” parties 
France and _pre-Hitler 
Germany, and how they weakened 
those nations. The Electoral-College 
system helps prevent that. Minority 
parties, class parties, and demagogues 


seen 


are discouraged, because they cannot 
hope to win against both major parties 
in enough states to gain a majority of 
the electoral vote. We have had 73 
minority parties in national politics dur- 
ing our history, and none ever elected 
a President. Our two-party system is 
a vital part of our American system of 
democracy. 

C. The present system protects the 
rights and prestige of the states. 

“A state,” says J. Hampden Dough- 
erty (The Electoral System of the 
United States, Putnam’s, 1906), “is not 
an artificial area but a living entity.” 

Under the Constitution it is entitled 
to fix qualifications for voting. The af- 
firmative’s program would flout this 
provision by requiring nation-wide, uni- 
form laws governing elections, Would 
Georgia, for instance, have to give up 
its present law permitting voting at the 
age of 18? 

The affirmative plan would conflict 
with our historic Federal-state form of 
government. States would lose their 
present importance as political divisions 
of the nation if popular votes for Presi- 
dent were lumped for the nation as a 
whole. Last fall, for instance, Dewey 
carried 16 states and thereby received 
189 electoral yotes. In a direct election, 
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states with large electoral votes—even 
though another candidate polled 35 
million more popular votes! 

In the past 11 elections, 43 per cent 
of the voters might just as well have 
stayed home, for all the good thei: 
votes did. This is the percentage of 
voters who did not cast their ballots 
for the candidate who carried their re- 
spective states. 

This sorry picture of “lost” and dis- 
torted popular votes results from the 
“unit rule.” The unit rule throws a 
state’s entire electoral vote to the can- 
didate with the highest number of pop- 
ular votes in that state. 

The system is also undemocratic in 
other ways: Small states have too much 
weight in the Electoral College. New 
York has one electoral vote for every 
285,000 persons; Nevada, one for every 
37,000 persons. This inequality arises 
from the fact that each state, no matter 
how small, gets an electoral vote for 
each of its two Senators, in addition to 
an electoral vote for each member of 
the House of Representatives. 

Southern states have electoral votes 
all out of proportion to their popular 
vote. In 1948 there were 40,000 pop- 
ular votes for each electoral vote in 11 
Southern states and 107,000 popular 


(Continued on page 8) 


and 


all of these 16 state victories would 
have been cancelled out by Truman’s 
popular majorities in Texas and Geor- 
gia alone. 

D. Far from reducing temptation to 
fraud, direct election might increase it. 
In the rush for the biggest possible 
popular vote, illegal registration and 
stuffing of the ballot box might occur 
on a scale never before imagined in this 
country. 

E. The present system is an asset in 
world affairs. 

In these troubled days America needs 
all possible power and prestige in order 
to fulfill her world responsibilities. Na- 
tions abroad regard the President as the 
spokesman for our nation. The electoral- 
college system makes him appear as 
the spokesman of a united nation, for 
in order to be elected he must have an 
absolute majority of the electoral vote 
As it works out, he usually has a very 
large majority, even if the popular vote 
is close. 

Don’t forget that 13 Presidents (in- 
cluding Truman) were elected without 
an absolute majority of the popular 
vote. If Truman had been chosen by 


(Continued on page 8) 
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the third column is the popular ve 


Electoral 
Vote 
TRUMAN 304 
DEWEY 189 
THURMAN 38 
WALLACE 0 








COUNTING THE VOTES 
if we had chosen the President in 1948 by direct popular vote or 
by the Lodge-Gossett or Ferguson plans, President Truman would 
have been reelected just the same. In the first column is the electoral 
college vote as it actually turned out, and as it would have been 
counted under the Ferguson plan. In the second column is the ap- 
proximate electoral vote if counte 


d under the Lodge-Gossett plan. In 
Ite. 


Lodge- Popular 
Gossett Vote 
258 24,045,052 
221.4 21,896,927 
39 1,168,687 
9.4 1,137,957 
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YES! (Continued from page 7) 


votes for each electoral vote in the rest 
f the nation. This tends to give one 
section of the country undue weight in 
national affairs. 

When no Presidential candidate has 
a majority in the Electoral College, the 
election is thrown into the House of 
Representatives, where the procedure is 
most undemocratic. Each state has one 
vote. The votes of 25 states, no matter 
how small, decide the election. 

C. The present system is open to er- 
rors, fraud, and trickery 

In a large state where the campaign 
is close, a few fraudulent votes stuffed 
into the ballot box might change a big 
block of electoral votes and perhaps 
decide the election. What a temptation! 


The will of the voters can be flouted 


in many ways because of quirks of the 
present system: A dozen times electoral 
votes have been in dispute on techni- 
calities; an elector may die or go insane 
before his vote has been cast; electors 
may bolt their party and vote for a 
rival candidate, as actually happened 
in Tennessee in 1948; state politicians 
can rig the machinery, as Alabama did 
last fall to prevent Truman’s electors 
from getting on the allot. 

D. The faults we have mentioned are 
inherent. No so-called “reform” of the 
electoral system will remove them with- 
out raising new dangers and inequities. 


Il. Direct election of the President is 
the best possible system. 
A. It is the most democratic system. 
Creators of the Electoral-College sys- 
tem didn’t trust the people to choose 


their President. This aristocratic atti- 
tude is intolerable today. In this day 
of universal education and widespread 
discussion of public affairs, direct elec- 
tion is fully justified. The people are 
qualified to elect mayors, governors, 
U. S. senators—why not the President? 

B. The President represents the whole 
United States. He is the only official 
chosen by the nation as a whole. Direct 
election by the people would put him 
into office with the clearest possible 
mandate from all the nation, free of 
political debts to any region or group. 

C. Direct election would put new 
life into our political system. 

It would help create a real two-party 
system all over the nation. Today many 
Republicans in the South and many 
Democrats in Maine or Vermont lose 
interest in public affairs, because their 
votes are always swamped by the other 
party. The parties would find new vigor 
in striving for votes in states with lop- 
sided popular majorities. The parties 
would make real nation-wide cam- 
paigns for votes, instead of concentrat- 
ing on big states with large electoral 
votes. This would lead to lowering of 
barriers, such as poll taxes, which ef- 
fectively bar many people from voting 
in certain states. 

More talent would be placed at the 
nation’s service. Today the major par- 
ties almost always nominate Presiden- 
tial candidates from states with large 
electoral votes or from “doubtful” states. 
Southerners and Westerners would 
have a better chance of nomination 
under a system of direct election. 





NO! (Continued from page 7) 


direct election, what an opportunity the 
Russians would have had to claim that 
sur Government does not represent the 
nation! Under a system of direct elec- 
tion we would doubtless have many 


minority” Presidents 


II. If there are faults in our present 
system, they can be repaired with- 
out abandoning our tried-and-true 
electoral system. 

yme suggested reforms 

ils would require 

Iments, but are 

more likel; idopted than any re- 
quiring « ibolition of the pres- 
ent electoral 
A. The Coudert Bill (now before 
vould establish nation-wide 


tery 
system 


Congress 
election of Presidential electors by Con- 
gressional Districts. The unit rule 
would be abolished and a state’s elec- 
toral vote would be divided roughly 
in proportion to the strength of the 
various candidates. Two in each state 
would be elected “at large” (by all the 
voters of the state) 


Incidentally, any state could, by 
state law, at any time, provide for in- 
dividual election of Presidential elec- 
tors and for voting without the “unit 
rule.” Many states chose electors in this 
way years ago. They gave up that sys- 
tem because each state felt that it car- 
ried greater weight in Presidential elec- 
tions if its electoral vote were cast as 
a unit.) 

B. A plan proposed by Senator Ho- 
mer Ferguson of Michigan would abol- 
ish the Electoral] College as such but 
would retain the electoral vote by states 


as at present and also the “unit rule.” 
} 


The nominee with the largest popular 
vote in each state would automatically 
receive all of that state’s electoral vote. 
If no candidate received an absolute 
majority of the electoral vote, the 
House of Representatives and Senate 
would meet jointly and elect a Presi- 
dent by majority vote, each Repre- 
sentative and Senator casting one vote 
Many Congressmen are said to favor 
the Ferguson plan. 

C. Abolish the Electoral College but 
divide the electoral vote according to 
popular vote. Of all “reform” plans, this 


type seems most likely to succeed. At 
present, attention centers on the Lodge- 
Gossett Bill, which has been approved 
by the Judiciary Committee both in the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 
Under the Lodge-Gossett plan, voters 
in each state would cast their ballots 
directly for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Each state’s electoral vote would 
be divided among the candidates in ex- 
act proportion to their popular vote in 
that state. The candidate with the high- 
est number of electoral votes (not nec- 
essarily an absolute majority) would be 
elected. Thus the election could under 
no circumstances be thrown into Con- 
gress. 

A plan such as this would provide 
something very close to direct popular 
election of the President and would still 
preserve the traditional electoral system 
laid down in our Constitution. It would 
not interfere with state control of elec- 
tions. It would not penalize states 
where the popular vote is light. It 
would not eliminate the advantage 
which states of small population hold 
because Senators are counted in figur- 
ing electoral votes 
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A thumbnail atlas of world trouble spots 


Storm Centers 


NO. 4—LIBYA 


EFORE World War II Italy’s flag 
waved proudly over an empire 11 
times larger than Italy. 

That empire has vanished. In World 
War II Italy fought on Nazi Germany’s 
side. By 1943 the British had conquered 
all of Italy’s lands in Africa. 

The nation of Ethiopia, overrun in 
1936 by troops of the Italian dictator 
Mussolini, became independent again. 

What's to be done with the rest of 
Italy’s empire in Africa? The victors in 
World War II are still unable to agree. 
At its current session the United Nations 
General Assembly is trying to settle the 
problem. No plan yet proposed seems 
to please any large group of countries. 
But the U. N. is making a determined 
effort to decide promptly about the fu- 
ture of at least one of these “orphan” 
colonies—Libya. 

U. N. delegates seem to have agreed 
that Libya should be independent. But 
there is considerable debate over how 
soon independence should be granted, 
and whether Libya should be divided or 
become a single country. 

Libya is a big region. In area (679,- 
000 square miles) it is nearly a fourth 
as large as the United States. But its 
population is only a little over a million 
persons. 

As you might guess from those fig- 
ures, Libya is not a rich land. No im- 
portant minerals have ever been found. 
Most of the people make a living raising 
sheep, goats, and camels—animals which 
can live in dry regions. Farms are small 
and scattered. 


A Dry, Barren Land 


The climate controls life and work in 
Libya. A strip of green farm and forest 
land winds for 1,400 miles along the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea. But as 
you go inland, the climate gets drier 
and drier. About 80 miles from the coast 
you find yourself in the Sahara Desert. 
This windswept land of sand and bar- 
ren rock is thinly sprinkled with oases. 

In southeast Libya is an important 
region known as the Kufra oases. Here 
the sect of Arab Moslems known as the 
“Senussi” has its stronghold. The Ital- 
ians waged war for years before they 
could control the Senussi tribes. 

The Italians were among the few 
conquerors of Libya who ever planted 
their rule firmly in the desert southland. 
The others—from the ancient Egyptians 
to the British who occupy most of Libya 


today—remained mostly in the fertile 
strip along the coast. In the northern 
third of the colony are Libya’s few rail- 
roads, most of her roads, cities, and 
farms, and 95 per cent of the people. 

About one tenth of the people are 
Italians, most of whom were colonists 
encouraged by Mussolini to settle in 
Libya. The native people are Berbers, 
who are related to the Arabs. The Ber- 
bers are of mixed blood today, as they 
have intermarried with Arabs, Asiatics, 
Europeans, and with Negro slaves 
brought from regions of Africa farther 
south. 

Climate divides northern Libya from 
southern Libya. History divides eastern 
Libya from western Libya. Western 
Libya (Tripolitania) was a Phoenician 
colony. Cyrenaica, the eastern part, was 
a colony of the ancient Greeks. Today 
desert sands drift over the site of great 
and famous cities that were once thriv- 
ing centers of Greek civilization. 

The geography and the people of 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania are quite 
similar. 

Both regions have been overrun by 
the same conquerors—the Romans, the 
Vandals, the Byzantine Empire, the 
Arabs, the Turks, the Italians (in 1911), 
and the British (in World War II). 
Most of these conquerors governed 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania as separate 
regions. Italy united them in 1934 to 
form the colony of Libya. 
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Those who visit poor and barren 
Libya today find it hard to believe that 
it was once a great center of culture 
and civilization. Under the Roman Em- 
pire, Libya was a rich source of grain 
and vegetable oil. The Italians spent 
much time and money trying to convert 
Libya into garden-land again. But, with 
its burning sun and dry climate, most of 
Libya is still desert. 

In southwest Libya is Fezzan, a sandy 
region thickly studded with oases. Rain 
seldom falls. “Yet there is water almost 
everywhere, close to the surface of the 
land. Dates, olives, grain, and even cot- 
ton flourish in the oases. Fezzan bor- 
ders French territory and has been oc- 
cupied by French troops since World 
War II ended. 

In world politics, Libya’s chief value 
is its location. The “hump” of northern 
Cyrenaica juts into the Mediterranean 
Sea. Here the British have powerful air 
bases. They could be used to protect 
British shipping in the Mediterranean 
Sea in case of war. These bases are less 
than 600 miles (two or three hours’ 
flying time) from the Russian satellite 
states of Albania and Bulgaria. 


Eritrea and Somaliland 


It seems doubtful whether the U. N. 
will decide at the present session on the 
future of the other two “orphan colo- 
nies,” Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 

Eritrea’s coastal lowlands are hot and 
malarial, but there are good farms in the 
cooler uplands. Poorest of all the former 
Italian colonies, Somaliland is a hot, 
dry, hilly region. Many of the native 
Somalis are nomads. Half the world’s 
supply of incense comes from Italian 
Somaliland. 
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HAT is the most urgent question 
facing the world today? Many peo- 
ple think that this is it: Can we 
praduce food to feed the 
world’s rapidly growing population? 
There are, in fact, some experts on 
food and agriculture who believe the 
world is sliding to doom. They feel that 
the earth’s people have been criminally 


enough 


reckless with our soil, our forests, and 
ev foresee the time when 
ible to grow even less food 


our water. Tl 
we will be 
than we now produce. And they couple 
this with that the 
number of mouths to be fed _ rises 
steadily every day. 
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. Gan the World Feed 
Three Billion Mouths? 


he Washington Post 


“Small World’ 


science? How about the hybrid corn 
on your farm, or the fresh-frozen peas 
in the deep freezer, or the homoge- 
nized, pasteurized, Vitamin D-added 
Grade A milk? 

But these every-day evidences do not 
give us the ready answers to the num- 
ber one riddle: What about the future? 
Here the experts disagree—and only as 
the future unfolds who is 
right and who is wrong 


can we see 


Man, the Waster! 


The sad story of men’s wasteful prac- 
tices with the gifts of nature has been 
told most dramatically in several recent 
books. Outstanding amopg them are 
Road to Survival, by William Vogt, 
chief of the Conservation Section of 
the Pan American Union and Our Plun- 
dered Planet, by Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety. Echoed and supported by other 
experts around the world, this is the 
heart of the 
books 


For the past three centuries man has 


message of these two 


behaved as though the resources of the 


earth Three hundred 
total area of the 


yvered with forests 


limitless 
vears ago half the 


United States was c¢ 


were 


which protected watersheds—the vast 
regions served by our great rivers. Our 
rivers ran clear, free of man-made pol- 
lution. Our teemed with fish 
and game Was plentiful Between Our 


mighty 


streams 


massive forests lay the grass- 
lands. 

Our forefathers 
treasure house of nature 


they 


moved into this 
In a few dec- 
the resources of 


ades exhausted 


millions of acres of it. Within the last 
century and a half we have lost one 
third of our topsoil—the almost irre- 
placeable soil in which crops will grow. 
We have lost more than half of our 
high-grade timber, a large share of our 
reserve waters, and much of our wild- 
life. The nation’s water table—our re- 
serves of inland water—has gone down 
alarmingly in many areas. 

The American people saw the most 
dramatic evidence of our wastefulness 
at about the time you were born. In 
1934 vast dust storms, darkening the 
sun, broadcast the fact that large once- 
fertile portions of five western states 
had become the desolate “Dust Bowl.” 
lens of thousands of farm families saw 
their land—and their livelihoods—swept 
away forever in the swirling winds. 

“If this is true,” you might ask, “why 
is it that America can produce ever- 
increasing crops? Why do we now have 
enough corn and wheat and meat not 
only to feed ourselves but to send over- 
well?” The answer comes 
readily: We are still using up and de- 
pleting our soil. We are approaching 
the time when further increases may 
not be possible. Every year we lose to 
erosion the equivalent of 73,000 fine 
40-acre One fifth of our lands 
ire wrecked beyond repair. 

This is the grim picture in our own 
country. What about other nations? In 
continent, 


seas as 


farms 


a careful survey of every 

Osborn and Vogt point out: 

In Latin America soil erosion is eat- 
ing away precious lands almost every- 
where. If present practices continue the 
greater part of Mexico and Chile will 
be desert within 100 years. 

In China one hundred million peo- 
have starved to death during the 
century. The country suffers the 

disastrous floods in the world 
are practically no new farm 

into which the Chinese can ex- 

Much of the is true of 


most 
There 
lands 
pand. 
India 


same 





In Australia wind erosion of grazing 
and crop lands is already worse than 
in the United States. And the land has 
only been under cultivation for about 
one third as long. 

In Europe careful farming has pre- 
served the soil’s richness in most areas. 
But almost all land has long since been 
put into cultivation. 

In Africa one would imagine that 
there are vast areas waiting to be civi- 
lized and used for food production. But 
experts know that much of Africa’s land 
is poor for farming to begin with. And 
where forests have been cut down, it 
has resulted mostly in the loss of water 
reserves—once held in the soil by the 
spreading roots of trees. Africa, as yet 
in its early stages of civilization, is al- 
ready known as “the dying continent.” 

This is the story told by Osborn and 
Vogt. But there is an equally grim tale 
to accompany it. This tale concerns the 
world’s population. 


Our Growing World 


Take a look at these figures: 

The world’s population today is 
roughly two and one quarter billion 
people. We say “roughly” because to- 
day there are 50,000 more people than 
yesterday, and tomorrow there will be 
a similar increase. Fifty thousand more 
people are born than die every day. 

In the last three centuries the world’s 
population has multiplied five times 
over! 

The population growth is not equally 
distributed, either. By the end of the 
present century the population of Asia 
alone will reach two billion. In the 
United States, however, our population 
is expected to reach a peak of about 
165,000,000 by 1990, and then remain 
steady or decline. Some European na- 
tions have already reached a turning 
point, and their population is remaining 
about the same or falling. 

Keep in mind the results of this 
problem in “multiplication.” Today, 
2,225,000,000 mouths to be fed. With- 
in another 50 years, at least 3,000,000,- 
000! 

Now problem number 2: Soil experts 
figure that, of the world’s total land 
area, there are now about four billion 
acres of arable land in use where crops 
grow or animals graze. This is about 
eight per cent of the total land area of 
the world. The remainder is too dry, 
too wet, too mountainous, or already 
“used out.” 

How much land do you need to be 
properly fed? Food authorities say that 
it takes two and one half acres to pro- 
vide an adequate minimum diet for one 
person. 

Do a little division now. Divide four 
billion acres by two and one quarter 
billion people. Result? Only 1.8 acres 
for each person on earth. 


So here are the results of our prob- 
lem in mathematics: Right now we do 
not have enough land to feed even our 
present population adequately~ 

How have we managed? The ugly 
fact is that, even before World War II, 
two out of three people in the world 
were undernourished, living on an un- 
healthy or starvation level. 

What will happen by the year 2000 
—when there will be 3,000,000,000 
of us? 

Here is the gloomy conclusion of 
men like Osborn and Vogt: Unless we 
take some radical steps, “It is obvious,” 
in the words of Mr. Vogt, “that 50 
years hence the world cannot support 
three billion people at any but coolie 
standards for most of them.” 


Pointing the Way Out 

Two replies suggest themselves: 

1. Find new and better ways to pro- 
duce more food, without depleting ou 
soi! resources. 

2. Control the growth of the world’s 
population. 

Let’s take a look at each of these. 

Have we simply stood idle and 
watched our precious soil go barren? 

The answer is certainly an emphatic 
“no!” In the United States a broad- 
range soil conservation program has 
been in progress for more than a dec- 
ade. Speaking of this even the pessi- 
mistic Mr. Osborn says, “Within the 
last decade more has been accomplished 
than in all the previous years of our 
history.” 

Thousands upon thousands of acres 
of run-down farm land have been re- 
stored to health. More than half our 
farmers have started soil conservation 
practices on their farms, or have asked 
their local Soil Conservation District 
managers to help them get started. 

Other nations, too, are moving for- 
ward to halt the wasteful practices of 
earlier farmers or foresters. And now 
the United Nations Food afid Agricul- 
ture Organization has entered the 


W 


scene. The 58 member-nations of FAO 
share and apply knowledge of how to 
produce, distribute, and use products 
of the soil and water. 

When a blight attacked Italy’s chest- 
nut trees—important for both food and 
timber—FAO helped the country obtain 
blight-resistant strains from China. In 
the Yangtze Valley, Chinese farmers 
now have more water buffaloes to till 
their rice lands. FAO experts have 
helped the government vaccinate 15,- 
000,000 head of cattle against “cattle 
plague,” which kills more than a mil- 
lion animals there each year. These are 
only two examples of the work done by 
FAO in its fight to bring better nourish- 
ment to the world’s people (see KEY is- 
sue, Oct. 5, page 24). 

The world seems at least aware that 
it cannot afford to waste its natural re- 
sources any longer. But granted this, 
can we yet produce enough food for 
our growing millions? 


Can Science Help Us? 


“I am convinced that we do have the 
soils we need, we do have the fertilizer 
resources, we have available the man- 
agement ability, and we could produce 
enough food for all.” 

These are the words of Dr. Robert H. 
Salter, one of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s top soil scientists. His views, 
and those of other experts like him, 
have been the rallying point for a more 
optimistic view of the food “crisis.” 

Looking about the world Dr. Salter 
finds that there are about 1,300,000,- 
000 acres of new land available for 
creps or grazing, if properly treated. 
This is in addition to the four billion 
acres now being cultivated. 

One billion of these unused acres of 
this are in tropical zones. Suppose that 
this vast acreage is farmed at the rela- 
tively good standards of production 
which now exist in the Philippines. 

Three hundred million new acres are 
in the north temperate parts of the 
world. Suppose this were farmed at the 
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relatively good standards which now 
exist in Finland. 

In addition, that present 
crop and grazing land is put to the 
most efficient use. If this could be done, 
claims Dr. Salter, we would harvest in 
1960 more than twice the food which 
the FAO have in 
that vear 

But, warns Dr 
require 


suppose 


estimates we must 
Salter, “such an ex- 
pansion railroads, 
factories and amounts of 
money. Hundreds of millions of people 
would have to move to new areas. But 
it the world wants to make the great 
effort, it can, by applying present-day 
techniques, provide food for more than 
twice the population.” This 
satisfy the needs of the esti- 
mated 3,000,000,000 people in the 
vear 2000. 


would new 


cities, vast 


present 
would 


New Sources of Food 


Dr. Salter and others are convinced 
that efficient use of new lands can feed 
mankind in the coming years. Similar 
optimistic views are held by those who 
believe that science can provide new 
ways to produce food. Here are a few 
examples of what is already happening 
in this field 

1. Hybrids of corn and other 
are increasing the vield of the farmers’ 


foods 


crops. Hybrids are blendings of various 
types of seed to produce stronger and 


better seeds. In many places the use of 
hybrid seeds has doubled production of 
corn. Scientists are now developing 
many new kinds of hybrids 

2. A new drug, antrycide, has been 
developed to protect cattle (and hu- 
mans) from the bloodsucking tsetse fly. 
This will be especially useful in Africa, 
where British scientists hope to make 
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4,500,000 square miles safe for cattle 
raising. 

3. In Jamaica, British West Indies, 
scientists have developed a new brown- 
ish yeast Mixed into fruit 
juices, soups, or stews, a tiny bit of it 


pow der 


can give as much food value as a large 
quantity of meat. 

4. Hydroponics, a_ relatively 
science, deals with the production -of 
food without soil. Water is substituted 
for soil. The hydroponic “farms” of to- 
would have no worries about 


new 


morrow 
erosion! 

5. New 
covered in wood, seaweed, and many 
types of underwater life. We may yet 
“farm” the ocean as we do the land. 

These are a few of the ways that the 
near-miracles of science are increasing 
our food supplies. Now let us turn to 
the other part of our problem—the 
growth of the world “family.” 


food sources are being un- 


Enough for Everyone? 


Last vear the world managed to pro- 
duce as much food as in an average 
vear before World War II. Yet for 
every ten people before the war, there 
were 11 alive and eating in 1948. This 
means we have lost ground substan- 
tially in the struggle for enough food 
for all. Everyone recognizes that the 
problem is not simply to restore old 
standards, but to expand them to meet 
our ever increasing needs. 

Yet, beyond this fact, there is not 
much agreement on the population 
problem. Consider these points. 

SOME PEOPLE believe that we can- 
not solve the problem, no matter how 
much additional food is produced. They 
point out that people multiply faster 
when they have more food and clothing 
and shelter available. The more food, 
the faster our numbers would grow, 
thev claim. 

They point, as one example, to Italy. 
Between 1880 and 1910 millions of 
Italians, mostly poverty-stricken and ill- 
nourished, left home for North or 


South America. What happened to the 
population left in Italy? Under the 
somewhat more favorable conditions 
population again expanded rapidly. By 
1910 Italy had more people and was 
more crowded than before the millions 
of emigrants left! 

BUT . other people dispute this 
theory. They show that as a nation be- 
comes more industrialized and achieves 
more modern standards, its rate of pop- 
ulation increase tends to slow down. 
Sometimes the population reaches the 
point of actually declining. 

In the United States experts are cer- 
tain that our population will not go be- 
yond a certain peak. In France and 
other western European countries pop- 
ulations have remained fairly constant. 
Therefore, greater food resources might 
tend to increase population only where 
civilization is quite primitive. In our 
modern world, many believe, our ad- 
vancing civilization will automatically 
check its population growth. 

SOME PEOPLE believe that we 
should deliberately hold down our pop- 
ulation through encouraging parents to 
have fewer children. Only this way, they 
say, can we survive happily among our 
limited food resources. 

BUT ... others, for a variety of rea- 
sons, disagree. In many cases it is di- 
rectly contrary to religious beliefs to 
discourage child-bearing in any way. 

SOME PEOPLE “view with alarm” 
the rapid growth of population in Rus- 
sia, India, China, the East Indies, and 
elsewhere in Asia. They foresee the 
aime when Asian peoples will overwhelm 
the slower-growing western nations bv 
sheer numbers. 

BUT .. . others point out that, even 
today, each continent is more or less 
self-contained. That is, it is highly im- 
probable that masses of Chinese will 
ever leave China for, say, South Amer- 
ica; or that masses of the people of 
India will come to North America. Thus 
each continent, whatever its rate of 
growth, is likely to have to meet its own 
population problems. 


There it is. Don’t be too discouraged. 
Even William Vogt, who shares the 
darkest view, believes: “We are armed 
with such knowledge as man has never 
before possessed; if we are intelligent 
and courageous enough to use _ that 
knowledge we may yet escape the crash 
of our civilization.” 


ASK YOURSELF 

1. What steps can you take in your 
school or community to encourage con- 
servation of our soil? 

2. Why is the fate of the people in 
Asia even more important to us now 
than it was a generation ago? 

3. Do you think progress in science 
will solve our food problems? Defend 
your answer with examples. 





Saving Our Soil 


NE FACT is burning itself into the 

minds of America’s citizens, be- 

latedly but surely. This fact is that 
we cannot continue to waste our pre- 
ious soil and hope to be prosperous 
ind happy in the future. 

One of the farsighted few who have 
been working for decades to change 
yur land wastefulness to land conserva- 
tion is Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, chief of 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 
One episode, recorded in Dr. Bennett's 
latest report, mirrors the whole story of 
our changed attitude 

Cotton was once the main crop of 
the community of Sylvania and _ its 
surrounding area in Lonoke County, 
Arkansas. But in 1937 Sylvania and 
neighboring towns organized a Soil 
Conservation District. 

Encouraged and assisted by Gov- 
ernment experts, the farmers made a 
start at halting the soil-destroying ef- 
fects of year-after-year cotton crops. 
Dairying was started, and today Syl- 
vania has about 100 dairy farms. 

Here’s what happened to an average 
group of 10 farm families who were 
among the first to start soil conserva- 
tion in Their incomes have 
increased so much that they now pay 
six to 10 times more taxes than they 
did 10 ago. Of 26 children in 
these families, 20 have become part- 
ners with their parents or have become 
dairy farmers on their own. Three are 
still in high school. Only three of the 
26 children have left the community. 

Here’s what happened to another 
average group of 10 families, in a com- 
munity only five miles from Sylvania 
with the same kind of land: There cot- 
ton is still the big crop, and only a few 
families have practiced scientific soil 
conservation. Only eight of the 33 
children in this group have remained 
in the community. Two are still in high 
school. Twenty-three have left to work 
elsewhere 

Most of the Sylvania farm homes 
have the conveniences of electricity, 
vas, refrigeration, and sewage facilities. 


Sylvania: 


vears 


Inside Washington 
By Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 


In the other community few of the 
homes of the non-conservation farmers 
are painted or have any modern con- 
veniences except electricity 

Perhaps this is an extreme example. 
But it indicates what has been hap- 
pening over the past 15 years. There 
are now 2,070 Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts in the-U. S. These include three 
fourths of our individual farms and 
ranches and two thirds of all our farm 
land. 

Each district is a voluntary associa- 
tion of the farmers in the area. Under 
Federal and state government encour- 
agement farmers have joined hands of 
their own free will. Each district has 
an unpaid manager. 


“We Know Our Job” 


Guiding the work of the districts is 
the Soil Conservation Service. In his 
office in one of the huge Department 
of Agriculture buildings, Dr. Bennett 
told us recently about the work of the 
11,000 employees of the Service. “Most 
of them—almost nine out of ten—are 
out on the firing line, working directly 
with farmers,” he told us. “The rest are 
here in Washington, where the soil is 
pretty well ‘conserved’ by concrete. 

“Last year we treated 21,600,000 
acres of land. This was our best year, 
and we hope to do better each year. 
We know our job now. We know the 
marfpower, machines, fertilizer, seeds, 
and trees we need. It’s just a question 
of doing the job.” 

Just what is “the job” of the Soil 
Conservation Service? Organized in its 
present form in 1935, the Service has 
this goal: To have every acre of land 
used under the proper safeguards 
against erosion or other destructive 
forces for the type of production to 
which it is best suited by nature. 

There are 60 important soil and wa- 
ter conservation measures now being 
used by the Service to halt erosion, 
conserve rainfall, and improve the land. 
These include terracing and “strip 
cropping” of farm lands, drainage and 
irrigation improvements, use of fertil- 
izers, rotation of crops to preserve soil 
strength, and the introduction of new 
types of crops. 

In each case the Service extends 
its assistance to individuals or groups 
of farmers who ask for help. Often this 
help includes the use of large and ex- 
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pensive machinery, rented by the farm 
er for a day or two. After the soil ex- 
perts make their surveys and help to 
carry out first improvements, it is up 
to the farmer to maintain and expand 
the conservation practices on his own. 

“I saw one farm recently,” Dr. Ben 
nett related, “where 28 different opera- 
tions were performed in a single day 
When the sun went Gown that day, the 
farm was worth $5,000 more than it 
had been the day before.” 

Public demonstrations, the example 
of neighbors, and ordinary good sense 
have had their effect. “When the Serv- 
ice started, we had to persuade farmers 
to participate,” the SCS chief recalled. 
“Now we have far more requests than 
we can fill with our present staff and 
equipment. Farmers realize that con- 
servation practices bring them in- 
creased income and better land. And 
they have come to enjoy and realize 
the benefits of working together volun 
tarily.” 

Dr. Bennett, now 68, started work 
in soil conservation in 1903, on one of 
the first U. S. soil surveys. Since then 
he has devoted his life to soil conserva- 
tion and has visited nearly every U. S 
county. He has also worked as a con- 
sultant in many other countries. *You 
get around in 46 years of this work,’ 
he told us. 

Born and raised on a farm, Dr. Ben- 
nett still owns his own farm. He has 
written five books on soil conservation, 
and has been honored many times for 
his work, He is recognized—though he 
probably would not admit it—as “the 
father of soil conservation.” 

“Land belongs to individuals, but it 
is the nation’s most priceless resource 
for all time,” Dr. Bennett believes. 
“We have reached the point where ou 
goal of a permanently healthy agricul- 
ture is in sight. All that is needed now 
is the decision to go ahead with con- 
tinued speeding up of our efforts.” 





This worker at a mill in the Shwebo plain, near Mandalay in Burma, pours out 


rice, staple food of the Orient 


EEP in the wild h 
in the Philippine 
lofty 
amazing than 
setting. 
As far away as you can see, mountains 
rise like cliffs from narrow valleys. Al- 
most every slope is ridged with curving 


garden-land that is more 


the most fantastic movie 


terraces where emerald-green rice fields 
glisten. Sometimes you can climb a peak 
for three hours and still see the terraces 
lving like steps half a mile above vou 

Fourteen hundred miles of low stone 
walls support the terraces. Canals and 
tunnels control the plunging mountain 
divert the w the 
thousands of rice fields 

The part is 
mighty 
with steam shovels and bulldozers. The 


torrents and iter to 


that this 


engineering job was not done 


unbelievable 


job was done by one of the most primi- 
tive peoples in the world, the Ifugaos, 
whose only tools are pointe d sticks and 
Until they 
ocious headhunters 


bolo knives recent times 
were fer 

The carving up 
their mountains for thousands of years. 
Here you find rice cultivated just as it 
was in the dawn of civilization. Here 
vou realize that rice is one of the world’s 


oldest crops 
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Burma 


is the leading rice-exporting nation 


wheat, corn, bamboo, and sugar 


Like 
ine, rice is a kind of grass. It loves a 


warm climate. It is a thirstv plant. It 
right 


climate in southeast Asia and the Pacific 
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islands 


Doing It the Hard Way 


The Asiatic farmer hasn't changed 
his methods much in thousands of vears 
Raising rice is still a back-breaking job 
of hand labor. Here’s the wav it is done 
in many parts of Asia 

The farmer takes the little rice seeds, 
soaks them, and plants them in a fer- 
tilized bed of rich soil which has been 
watered until it is practically liquid 
mud. He covers the seeds with branches 
and leaves, to keep birds from pecking 
at them 
sprouted many shoots. The bed looks 
like a clump of waving grass stalks. 

Then the 
clump to his rice fields 

Each little field is flooded with two 
to four inches of water and walled off 
with low, narrow, earth dikes to keep 
the water from draining away. If the 
land is near a river, the farmer may 
flood his fields with water from the river 
at times when the river is high. 


In 25 to 50 day S, each seed has 


farmer transplants each 


RICE 


Often, as in Ifugao territory, the fields 
are cut into mountainside terraces. Wa- 
ter is carried to the plots either through 
bamboo pipes or by farmhands who 
swing buckets from one terrace to the 
one above it 

Standing knee-deep in the muddy 
water, the farmer and his whole fam- 
ily bend over from dawn to dusk, plug- 
ging the tiny rice plants into underwater 
mud hillocks three to six inches apart 
From a distance the farmers, dressed in 
blue cotton and shaded from the sun by 
cone-shaped straw hats, look like blue- 
stemmed mushrooms 

In three to six months the rice grows 
tall. Rice kernels sprout like beads at 
the end of the stalk. The farmer watches 
for the yellowing of the stalks. When 
the stalk tips nod, heavy with rattling 
kernels, he knows it is time for the har- 
vest. 

He drains his fields and bends low 
iain, cutting the rice stalks close to the 
dried ground. with a short sickle. He 
ties the stalks into bundles with home- 
made twine, lets the stalks dry in the 
sun, and then beats them against an iron 
grating. The beating knocks off most of 
the rice kernels. The remaining grains 
are removed by letting a water buffalo 
trample the stalks, or by drawing the 
stems through wooden combs. 

The tarmer uses the stalks for fuel, 
for roofing, for cattle bedding, and for 
making sandals, hats, mats, and brooms. 

The importapt task 
Children collect the precious rice ker- 
nels and run them through a little mill 
operated by_a_hand crank. The mill- 
cracks the outer husks 
Women gather the split kernels and toss 
them into the air. The husks blow away. 

At last the farmer can gather the 
kernels of brown rice, goal of all this 
labor. Throughout most of Asia, rice is 
the chief food. Without it, millions 
starve 

Most people of Asia are too poor to 


most remains 


stone brown 





feeds half the world 


buy meat. The only “trimmings” they 
have with their rice are home-grown 
vegetables, fish, and palm and bamboo 
shoots. 

Wealthier families use rice in hun- 
dreds of delicious national dishes. Japa- 
nese sukiyaki is rice covered with strips 
of beef and chicken, celery, bamboo 
sprouts, Japanese leeks, mushrooms, 
soybean curd, and soybean juice. There’s 
the Dutch rystafel (“rice table”) in Java. 
This famous meal of 40 different dishes 
is served by 21 boys. Each carries the 
same dish every time and proudly hands 
down to his son his place in the rystafel 
serving line. 

Arabs serve fluffy steamed rice, pre- 
pared in huge cauldrons with portions 
of whole roasted sheep. 


An Easier Way 


People in Western nations may not 
know all the secrets of cooking rice, but 
they have learned how to grow it with 
less work. 

Egypt and Italy produce much rice. 
Some comes from Spain, Brazil, and our 
own country, especially Louisiana, 
Texas, southern California, and Arkan- 
sas. It is a far cry from the hand labor 
of Asia to the airplanes seeding rice in 
California by flying straight “furrows” 
over flooded fields. In the U. S., harvest- 
ing machinery cuts the stalks. Machines 
crack the husks. 

We Westerners like our rice white 
and shiny. To provide this, the brown 
skin under the husk must be removed 
and the kernels polished. Chemists have 
found that polishing rice removes impor- 
tant vitamins, minerals, and oils. Little 
but starch remains. People who eat too 
much polished rice may get the malnu- 
trition disease, beri-beri. 

A new process has been developed 
to meet this threat. Raw rice is soaked 
in warm*water and put under pressure. 
This forces the vitamins and minerals 
from the outer layers of the rice into the 


inner kernel. After being dried in a con- 
tainer from which the air is removed, 
the rice keeps all its nourishment. This 
“converted rice” is so hard that weevils 
cannot bore into it. 

In many Oriental languages the word 
for “rice” is the same as the word for 
“food.” Asia (especially China, India, 
and Japan) consumes more than nine 
tenths of the world’s rice crop. In some 
regions the people eat 300 to 400 
pounds of rice per person per year. The 
U. S. figure is six pounds. 


The Rice Problem Today 


Though the U. S. rice crop is rather 
small, Americans eat so little rice that 
we usually have some left to sell abroad. 
Since World War II we have even 
shipped rice to Asia. This is why: 

China, India, and Japan raise two 
thirds of the world’s rice—yet they don’t 
raise enough for their own needs. They 
must buy some rice from abroad. The 
three countries that normally produce 
large crops for export are in southeast 
Asia: Burma, Indo-China, and Thailand 
(formerly known as Siam). 

During World War II rice production 
in Asia dropped greatly. It is increasing, 
but is still less than pre-war. Inflation, 
civil war, upset politics, war-damaged 
transportation are some reasons why 
production is rising so slowly. 

The rice exporting countries of south- 
east Asia are still growing far less rice 
than pre-war. Burma, Indo-China, and 
Thailand have enough rice for their own 
people. But they can sell little abroad. 
As a result, according to the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, other rice-eating peoples of Asia 
are worse off for food this year than for 
several years past. 

And there are more mouths to feed. 
Since 1939 Asia’s population has grown 
by perhaps 85,000,000 persons. 

Rice feeds half the world—but today 


it is not feeding them verv well. 
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Want Some Mail? 


How would you like to get five per- 
sonal letters from far-away lands? Let- 
ters describing a trip to Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; San- 
tos, Brazil; Montevideo, Uruguay; and 
Buenos Aires, Argentina? 

World Week is offering you a special! 
opportunity to get these letters. The let- 
ters will come addressed to you. They 
will be written by Miss Louise Wright, 
a well-known teacher and traveler from 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio. She will 
spend the winter in South America, vis- 
iting our good neighbor countries and 
traveling via the Moore-McCormack 
Lines. 


' What You Receive 


The letters will describe the trip by 
boat. They will tell you about such ex- 
citing experiences as crossing the Equa- 
tor -which calls for a special ceremony— 
and sighting whales. In each of the five 
ports, Miss Wright will describe the city 
and the nation where the city is located. 
She will introduce you to boys and girls 
who live there and tell about their 
schools. She will tell you about the ani- 
mals found there and interesting indus- 
tries like the growing of coffee and the 
processing of meat. 

Each envelope, addressed to you, will 
be mailed in the country where the let- 
ter was written. This means that the en- 
velope will bear a stamp and postmark 
of the country. In addition, Miss Wright 
will enclose in each letter two other can- 
celled stamps from that country. The 
whole series will cost you only 40 cents. 

The first letter will reach you about 
January 1. After that, you will receive 
a letter about every two weeks. 

If you like, you may make,a class 
project out of the letters. THen each 
letter would be sent to the whole class. 


How to Order 


Do you want to receive these exciting 
letters? Here’s how you go about it: 

On a piece of paper write or type out 
your full name and address. Make sure 
your writing is clear so that there will 
be no mistake about your name and ad- 
dress. Send this paper and 40 cents to: 
Miss Louise Wright, Care of World 
Week, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. The 40 cents must be sent in U. S 
stamps, coins, or money order. If you 
send coins, be sure they are securely 
protected or mailed in a coin card. 

Miss Wright will sail from New York 
on November 16. To make sure you get 
in on this special World Week offer, you 
must send your name, address, and 
money to reach us not later than No- 
vember 14. If it reaches us after that 
date we will have to return the money 
to you. 
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ATIONAL DEFENSE 


NON-UNIFIED NAVY. Could 

we win a war by atomic bomb- 

ing? Are we pampering our Air 

Force and neglecting our Navy? 
These questions are being argued in a 
debate of great importance to our 
nation’s safety ‘High brass” of our 
armed services and Government defense 
program are the debaters. A Congres- 
sional committee is “umpire.” 

Opening hearings on U.S. defense 
policies, the House of Representatives 
Armed Services Committee heard Navy 
officers make these claims 

1. The B-36, the airplane upon which 
the Air Force intends to rely for long- 
range bombing, is out-of-date—“a billion 
dollar blunder.” It could not carry out 
atomic-bombing missions against a dis- 
tant enemy such as Russia, without 
“disastrous” losses. 

2. Even if we won a war with an 
‘atomic blitz of annihilation,” we would 
lose the peace because of the destruction 
and hatred created by use of this terrible 
weapon. 

3. .Present policies threaten to cripple 
Naval aviation and to reduce the nation’s 
seapower as an offensive weapon 

This is a public airing of a long-stand- 
ing quarrel between the Navy and Air 
Force over current defense policies. Sec- 
retary of Defense Louis Johnson warned 
Congress that the debate may “do grave 
damagé to our national security.” 

What's Behind It! In 1947 Congress 
passed a law to “unify” the nation’s 
armed services. The Army, Navy, and 
Air Force were to be equal and separate 
organizations within a National Military 
Establishment. Unified control of the 
three services obtained by 
ippointment of a single Secretary of 
Defense 


He ywwevel 


was to be 


each of the three services 
retained some independence. In addi- 
tion, the top officer of each of the three 
services was to be a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, which would plan 
overall defense policies and cooperate 
in unification measures 

The desired “teamwork” in unification 
has never been attained. Louis Johnson, 
who became Secretary of Defense last 
spring, tried to step up the pace of 
unification. One of his first acts was to 
order work abandoned on a huge multi- 
million dollar aircraft carrier being built 
for use of the Navy 
The Navy 


about unification 


enthusiastic 
Discontent came to a 
head recently when Navy Captain John 
G. Crommelin publicly protested that 
the Navy was being “nibbled to death” 
under the unification program. Then he 
secretly gave newspaper reporters copies 
of confidential letters sent to Secretary 
of the Navy Francis P. Mathews (civil- 
ian chief of the Navy) by three top- 
ranking admirals 


never was 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS 


Wide World 
New Twist in Bricklaying: Device, 
developed by two ex-Gis, lays bricks 
at four times normal rate, may help 
to bring down cost of brick homes. 


These letters pictured the present de- 
fense set-up as damaging Navy morale 
and injuring national security. As a 
result the House Armed Services Com- 


mittee called public hearings on the 
whole defense program. These follow 
recently ended hearings in which Air 
Force officers and others defended the 
effectiveness of the B-36 bomber. 


QUEUILLE QUITS. That man 
with the nearly unpronounceable 
name has resigned. 
French Premier Henri Queuille quit after 
holding office for one year and 126 days 
-a record in French postwar politics 
(see KEY issue, Oct. 5, page 10) 

Monsieur Q’s cabinet was a coalition, 
a partnership of three middle-of-the- 
road parties: Socialists, Popular Repub- 
licans, and Radical Socialists. No politi- 
cal party in France has a majority today. 
But a combination of these three groups 
controlled barely more than half the 
votes in the legislature. 

The reason for the « ibinet’s collapse 
was economic. Soon after Britain de- 
creased the value of her pound (see 
Oct. 5 issue), France devalued her 
franc—so as not to be undersold by 
Britain in foreign markets. 

But to the underpaid French worker, 
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A WEEK OF HISTORY 


devaluation meant higher prices for food 
and clothing. Though wages had been 
frozen in France, prices had not been 
controlled as rigidly. The workers began 
to press for wage boosts. 

The Socialists in the cabinet sup- 
ported the workers’ demands. Premier 
Queuille and some of the more conserva- 
tive ministers opposed them on the 
ground that increased wages would lead 
to inflation. And that’s where the coali- 
tion fell apart. 

As these news pages are being tele- 
typed, France has no cabinet. President 
Vincent Auriol has called upon Socialist 
leader Julius Moch to try to patch up 
some sort of peace among the three dis- 
puting partners. 
eee 

AUSTRIA STEERS THE 
MIDDLE ROAD. The Austrians 
showed their political colors. And 
these colors are neither Nazi 
brown nor Communist red. 
In their second election since the war 
more than four fifths of the Austrian 
voters cast their ballots for moderate, 
middle-of-the-road parties. 

Competing in last week's national 
elections in Austria were the People’s 
party—supported largely by peasants, in- 
dustrialists, and white collar workers 
with strong Catholic backing; the Social- 
ists, whose program is similar to British 
Labor party, supported by the trade 
unions; the Independent League—re- 
ictionary, nationalist, and suspected of 
being pro-Nazi; and the Communists, 
whose pro-Soviet policies need no ex- 
plaining. 

The results showed that the People’s 
party obtained 44 per cent of the votes; 
the Socialists, 39 per cent; the Inde- 
pendent League, 12 per cent; and the 
Communists, five per cent. 

The surprising development in last 
week’s election was the strength shown 
by the Independent League, which had 
openly appealed for votes from former 
Nazis. The overall results in Austria 
seem almost to duplicate the outcome of 
the recent election in Western Germany. 

It is expected, but it is by no means 
certain, that the present coalition of 
the People’s party and the Socialists will 
be continued in office. 

What's Behind It: Austria has a pop- 
ulation of 7,000,000 and an area about 
the size of Indiana. She was the first 





victim of Nazi aggression. She was for- 
cibly annexed by Hitler's Germany in 
March, 1938. 

The Big Three (U.S., Britain, and 
Russia) agreed in Moscow on November 
1, 1943 that Austria was not tg be re- 
garded as an enemy country. They 
pledged to re-establish “a free and in- 
dependent Austria.” 

After her liberation by the Allies in 
1945 Austria was divided into four 
zones and occupied by American, Brit- 
ish, French and Soviet forces. Today she 
is still a “liberated” but occupied coun- 
try. 

Why? The reason is that United 
States, Britain, France, and Russia, after 
four years of negotiations, are still in 
dispute over a final settlement with Aus- 
tria. Deputies of the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers are trying to work out their 
differences 

eee 
NEWEST SOVIET SATEL- 
LITE. Eastern Germany is no 
longer the “Soviet occupation 
zone.” It has become the “Ger- 
man Democratic Republic.” 
As the Soviet occupation zone it was 
dominated by the Russians. As the 
German Democratic Republic it is still 
dominated by the Russians. 

The “change” was brought about by 
Moscow to counter the recent formation 
of the Federal Republic of Germany in 
the three Western zones of the Reich 

see last week's issue). 


Li’‘L ABNER SELLS BONDS 


There is one significant difference be- 
tween the two new German regimes: 
The Western German government was 
formed as a result of free elections. 
There were no elections in Soviet-domi- 
nated Eastern Germany. 

Here is how the newest Soviet satel- 
lite was created. On October 5 a Soviet 
news agency announced that the Com- 
munist-controlled “People’s Council” 
would become an “all-German Par- 
liament.” 

Two days later the Council met. Com- 
munist chieftain Wilhelm Pieck called 
on those who favored the transforma- 
tion of the Council to a Parliament 
to stand up. All stood up. Next came 
the appointment of Communist Otto 
Grotewohl as “Chancellor” of the 
republic. 

What is this People’s Council? It is 
the 400-member executive committee of 
the 2,000-member “People’s Congress.” 
And what is the People’s Congress? It 
is a body composed of representatives 
appointed by the Communist party and 
Communist-dominated “mass organiza- 
tions” (trade unions, youth and farm 
groups). 

The new puppet government will rule 
over a territory inhabited by 18,000,000 
Germans. 

Berlin was named the capital of the 
“German Democratic Republic.” Berlin 
is in Eastern Germany, but is still di- 
vided into occupation zones of the U. S., 
Britain, France and Russia. 


A score of America’s best known 
cartoonists are traveling to 10 


major cities, helping Uncle Sam to sell Savings Bonds. They are flying in this car- 
toon-bedecked plane from Washington to Des Moines, New York, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Houston, and Philadelphia. Cartoonists 
include Al Capp (“Li'l Abner”), Milton Caniff (“Steve Canyon”), Ham Fisher (“Joe 
Palooka”), and Gus Edson (“The Gumps”). They are bringing with them an exhibit 
on “20,000 Years of Comics” and will do caricatures of local officials. 





This red-feather lad reminds you to 
get out to help your Community 
Chest. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


DON’T OPEN ‘TIL 2049! Copies 

of Scholastic Magazines — issues 

which you have read in recent 

weeks—will be preserved in the 

Freedom Capsule, to be opened 

and read a century from now. 
Dedication of the Freedom Capsule is 
part of the ceremonies to take place this 
weekend in Valley Forge Park, Penn- 
sylvania, one mile from George Wash- 
ngton’s headquarters in the bitter winter 
of 1777-78. 

At this point is now located Free- 
dom’s Foundation, a national organiza- 
tion devoted to “preserving and extend- 
ing the American way of life.” The 
Foundation’s headquarters will be dedi- 
cated on October 22. At the base of a 
100-foot flagpole, the Freedom Capsule 
will be sealed. Into the capsule will go 

Copies of the Constitution, Bill of 
Rights, Declaration of Independence, 
and other documents of America’s free- 
dom. 

Copies of front or editorial pages of 
leading daily newspapers; notable radio 
scripts of 1949 dealing with the preser- 
vation of our American freedoms. 

Outstanding issues of America’s lead- 
ing magazines, including Scholastic 
Magazines, as selected by their editors 

On November 21 General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, President of Columbia 
University, will present the 1949 Free- 
doms Foundation Awards. 

These awards, totaling $84,000 in 
cash, will go to individuals and organi- 
zations who have recently made note- 
worthy contributions to “the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life and the 
principles of freedom which sustain it.” 

eee 
MENACES TO FREEDOM. An 
important committee of educators 
has taken a second look at a time- 
ly and thorny question. 
The group is the 20-man Educational 
Policies Commission, which helps devel- 
op long-term policies for our schools. 
Among its members are General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Harvard President 





(Continued) 


James B. Conant, and Dr. William Jan- 
sen, N. Y. City Superintendent of 
Schools 

Last June the Commission made two 
recommendations: 

1. Pupils should have the opportunity 
to learn and othe: 
forms of totalitarianism, but advocating 
such beliefs “should not be permitted in 
KEY issue, Oct 


about communism 


American schools.” (See 
5, pages 18-20 
2. “Members of the Communist party 


of the United States should not be em- 
ployed as teachers.” 

Last week the Commission repeated 
these recommendations. But it added 
several others 

1. State “loyalty oaths” for teachers 
are harmful to the “safeguards of free- 
dom in education.” Such oaths interfere 
with loc il control ot schools, because 
they are imposed at a state-wide level, 
and not within the local school district. 

(A number of states already require 
teachers to take an oath that they do not 
believe in violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment or in similar doctrines. ) 

2. The Commission condemns “the 
careless application of such words as 
red’ or ‘communist’ to teachers and 
other persons who merely have views 
different from those of their accusers.” 

3. Finally the recom- 
mended that schools “try to help resist 
exaggerated fears which tend to rise in 
periods of heightened tensions While 
itomic warfare should 

thev should be calmh 


Commission 


the d ingers ot 
not be concealed 
faced.” 
eee 
VETS OUT OF COLLEGE. For 
the first time since the war, there’s 
plenty of room in college fresh- 
man classes for recent high-school 
graduates. 
World War I entitled to 
free schooling under the “GI Bill of 
Rights.” For 
service 
ill new ( 
4 Neu 


leges and 


veterans are 


the past se veral vears ex- 
men made up more than half of 
lege students 

York Times survey of 60 col- 
universities reveals a sudden 
er than one tenth 
In in 
veteran enrollment in 
the freshman class ranges from 32 per 
cent to less than one per cent. By next 
tall it is estimated, only five per cent of 


tudents 


change This vear few 
llege students are Gls 


tf new co 


are 1 
dividual « eges, 


will be ex-servicemen 
s have gone to college 
ur vears The pe ak, 1,245 
1947. This vear there are 
Most of them are in upper 
schools 


in the past f 
300. was in 
810.000 
classe >» 

Educators 
ish from the campus in a few years— 
and they're sorry to see him go. They 
sav the veterans set high standards of 
schol irsl Ip ind dilige nce 


nd graduate 


expect the veteran to van- 


Wide World 
New Twist in Bikes: The “knapsack 
bike” carried in a zipper bag, can be 
assembled in a few moments. It was 
developed by a German inventor. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


RAILROAD STRIKE. A strike 
against the nation’s ninth largest 
railroad system entered its sec- 
ond month last week. 
Involved in the long tie-up are the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad (centered in 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana) and four separate railroad brother- 
hoods (unions). 

Governors of the states involved in 
the tie-up last week worked toward 
some compromise settlement of the 
strike. The strike is the result of 282 
grievances claimed by the brotherhoods 
igainst the railroad. These grievances 
are, for the mast part, long-standing 
claims fof payments to individual work- 
ers. The brotherhoods are not asking 
for general wage increases. 

The National Railway Mediation 
Board, a Government agency often 
called in during railroad disputes, was 
unable to avert the strike. 

Five thousand railroad workers are on 
strike. Another 20,000 employees are 
out of work, too, because the Missouri 
Pacific shut down its operations entirely 
when the strike began 

What’s Behind It! A railroad strike 
is always considered among the most 
serious types of work stoppages. That 
is why special Federal laws exist, calling 
for Government help in settling disputes 
between railroad brotherhoods and com- 
panies. 

When a railroad strike does occur, 
public and business pressure usually 
force quick settlements of the walk-outs. 
But Missouri-Pacific 
strike are surprised at the comparatively 
slight effect of the railroad shut-down. 

It is true that many factories, cut off 
from their sources of supply, have had 
to slacken production and lay off some 
of their workers. Arkansas industry has 


observers of the 


been particularly hard hit. 

But apparently trucking services and 
alternate railroads have kept Middle 
Western communities supplied with 
needed goods. Buses, airlines, and auto- 
mobilesshave accommodated passengers 
in the region. 

Many people believe that the devel- 
opment of tax-supported highway sys- 
tems in the past 20 years have now 
made business far less dependent on 
railroad transportation 

eee 

HAWAII STRIKE. Two thousand 

workers in Hawaii headed back 

to their jobs last week after set- 

tling a bitter 159-day strike. 
The workers are members of the CIO’s 
International Longshoremens and Ware- 
housemens Union. Their principal de- 
mand against Hawaiian shippers was a 
wage increase. 

The settlement reached calls for a 14 
cent-an-hour raise now, and an addi 
tional seven cents an hour in March 
The workers had been asking for a 30- 
cent raise, to bring their $1.40-an-how 
wages nearer to those paid dock workers 
in U.S. ports. 

The strike had paralyzed shipping in 
and out of Hawaii, tying up the island’s 
pineapple and sugar exports. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


SOLDIERS OF PEACE. U. S. 

troops may soon go on duty with 

the United Nations. 
In the latest U. S. move to aid the U. N. 
Congress has authorized the President 
to assign up to 1,000 U.S. service men 
to the U. N. for non-combat duty. They 
may serve as guardg and observers, for 
example. 

The law also permits the President to 
supply U.N. agencies with American 
military equipment, such as trucks and 
non-combat airplanes 


Quick 
ON THE 


Fill in the correct answers in the 
spaces below without looking back at 
the news stories. Then, when your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 

1. Where is the Free- 

dom capsule being sealed? 
ms _2. How many troops 
may the President assign to the U. N.? 


TP 


NEWS 


3. Where has a long 
dock-workers’ strike just ended? 
_ CS, In what country is 
Wilhelm Pieck the Communist Chief? 


5. What branch of the 
services calls the B-36 a “blunder”? 
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HE FIGURES 
FROM FACTS 


The Story of 
John A. Clements 


ANUFACTURING has many sides. So has 

Johnny Clements, who makes facts and figures 
work for him in General Electric’s Air Conditioning 
Department's water cooler manufacturing division 
at Bowling Green, Kentucky. Wage rates are 
Johnny's job. 
Manufacturing’s many phases cover more than just 
fabricating and assembling the electrical products 
General Electric produces. One phase is the step-by- 
step study of a product’s manufacture, an analysis of 
parts, of workers needed, of operations, and of time 
consumed to be certain that fair and proper wage 
rates are set. That’s where Johnny’s job fits in. In 
his leisure he’s master of his many hobbies which 
are as broad in scope as the field of products Gen- 
eral Electric manufactures in its 122 plants in 22 
states and 91 cities, including Bowling Green where 
Johnny is an active, important member of the team. 


ee si She” ee Sue 


Airplanes and Johnny were boyhood chums. His first 
ride came when he was knee-high to a fuselage. After 
taking the controls for the first time in 1941, — 
yearned to become a licensed pilot. With a pilot's li- 
cense he strove to become flyer-instructor. 


Johnny’s played golf courses from Kentucky and Tennéssee 
to New York. His-trowns for club and city champion- 
ships again come from hard work. Johnny, the golfer, 
finding daylight too brief, often practices his shots by 
moonlight, cheered on by his wife, Barbara. 


aie 
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The world of literature and music offered Johnny another 
challenge. Applying his talents for composing and ar- 
ranging, he organized and operated a 15-piece orchestra. 
Johnny, the bandleader, had reached a musical pinnacle 
playing his trumpet. 


Johnny started his work in wage rates in 1943 with the 
Company’s electronics division at Owensboro, Ky., and 
Utica and Buffalo, N. Y., before joining the Air Condi- 
tioning Department at Fort Wayne, Ind. His wife is a 
former G-E analytical chemist. 
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Mister 
Chairman! 


TIPS ON PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Les Colin in Saturday Review of Literature 


Fellow candidates for President . . . 


OU WALTON tapped Miss Carr's 
desk with his gavel. “Will the meet- 
ing come to order?” he asked quietly. 

The buzz of conversation died as the 

Teen Age Book Clubbers glanced ex- 
pectantly toward the front of the room. 

“Last week,” Lou continued, “we 

had an informal meeting in which we 
decided to organize a T-A-B Club here 
at Eastern High and we elected officers. 

“Since we all were a little hazy on 

parliamentary procedure—the proper 
way to conduct a meeting—the going 
was a little rough at times.” Lou paused 
for emphasis. “For today’s meeting we 
invited a special guest, Tom Pollack of 
the debate team. Tom is an authority 
on parliamentary procedure and so I've 
asked him to advise us on how to con- 
duct a meeting properly.” 


Order of Business 


Lou turned to Tom, seated at his 
right. “Please feel free to stop us any 
time. We want to learn the do’s and 
don'ts of parliamentary procedure so 
that we can conduct our business meet- 
ings quickly and efficiently. Then we'll 
have more time for our programs and 
other activities. 

“For any visitors, I might explain 
what the T-A-B Club is,” Lou smiled. 
“We are the Eastern High Branch of 
the Teen Age Book Club which has 
clubs in many schools all over the 
United States. Club members purchase 
pocket-sized books from T-A-B Club’s 
national headquarters for 25¢ a copy. 
For every four books bought, members 
receive a free book as a dividend. 

“The books on T-A-B Club’s list are 
approved by our English department 


““ 


as suitable for outside reading. We plan 
to use the books at club meetings for 
special book programs and discussions.” 
Lou glanced at some notes he’d made 
before the meeting. “Let’s take up the 
old business first,” he suggested briskly. 
“Mr. Chairman,” Tom interrupted 
politely, “there’s a certain order of busi- 
ness that is usually followed during the 
business part of any club meeting. The 
order of business is (1) call meeting 
to order; (2) have reading of minutes 
—the technical term for the secretary's 
report; (3) committee reports; (4) un- 
finished business; (5) new business; 
(6) motion for the meeting to adjourn.” 
“I stand corrected,” Lou apologized. 
“Will the secretary read the minutes?” 
Edna McKay rose from her front 
seat, faced the club, and read from a 
neatly typed page in her looseleaf note- 
book: 


Twenty-six students interested in * or- 
ganizing a book-discussion club met in 
Room 211 during the first period on Sep- 
tember 23, 1949. Miss Willowby explained 
the purpose of such a club and agreed to 
be club sponsor. 

The first point of business was the elec- 
tion of officers. The following were 
elected: Lou Walton, president; Hazel 
Ferkel, vice president; Edna McKay, sec- 
retary; and George LeBlanc, treasurer. 
Then Lou Walton took over the chair. 

It was moved and seconded to meet 
twice a month during the first period on 
Fridays. 


Here Edna looked at her minutes 
and frowned. “There was a motion that 
was seconded—something about having 
a book fair in December; but I didn’t 
get it.” Then she went on with her 
minutes: 


It was moved and seconded that the 
first regular meeting of the club be de- 
voted to a discussion of all types of book 
programs which the club could have for 
the year. The motion was carried. 

It was moved and seconded to adjourn. 
Motion carried. Chair declared meeting 
adjourned. 

Edna McKay, Secretary 


“Are there any corrections or addi- 
tions to the minutes?” Lou asked as 
Edna sat down. 

“Mr. Chairman,” Tom spoke up. 
“With possibly’ one exception, Edna’s 
minutes are first-rate. Her minutes 
should have the exact wording of every 
motion and the vote on each one. 
Later, when your programs start, she 
should briefly record committee reports 
and summarize programs.” 


~ Exactly So 


Hazel Ferkel stood up beside her 
seat, waiting until Lou recognized her 
with a nod. 

“Edna forgot to record one of our 
most important motions—that we'd or- 
ganize a T-A-B Club and call our club 
by that name.” 

“I have that,” Edna blushed. “I must 
have skipped that paragraph when | 
was reading. I know, though, that the 
minutes are the official record of our 
club and Ill get the exact words of 
that motion on the book fair and re- 
write my minutes.” 

“Thank you,” Lou said agreeably. 
“Now we'll have the reports of our 
temporary committees. The room com- 
mittee—Buster Talmadge.” 


Mischa Richter in Collier's 
“All in favor of adjournment, say aye.” 
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Buster looked surprised at the men- 
tion of his name and then blushed. “I’m 
sorry. I went down to see Mr. Vaughan 
about a permanent room for club meet- 
ings and he was busy. I forgot all about 
going back again. I'll find out today 
and let you know before school closes.” 

Lou turned to Iris Yeager, “The pro- 
gram committee, Iris.” 

“Just a minute,” Tom said. “Someone 
must make a motion to accept or to re- 
ject the report of each committee. The 
motion must be seconded and the club 
then votes on the matter by an oral 
vote. Or you can discuss the report 
first.” 

“I move,” Chuck Willet said, “that 
we accept the report of the room com- 
mittee, including Buster’s promise to 
find out today about a permanent meet- 
ing place for the club.” 

“Second the motion,” said George 
LeBlanc. 

Lou looked around the group. “It 
has been moved and seconded that the 
report of the room committee be ac- 
cepted and that Buster Talmadge 
check further today to find a perma- 
nent club room for T-A-B. All in favor, 
say ‘Aye.’” 

“Aye,” echoed the group in unison. 

“It’s unanimous,” reported Lou, 
glancing at Edna as she took careful 
notes. “Now the program committee 
Iris.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” Iris began, “after 
careful study, the program committee 
recommends that the T-A-B Club spon- 
sor an all-school book fair the first week 
in December. The purpose of such a 
fair.” Iris continued, “would be to in- 
terest students in reading widely by 
bringing to their attention books that 
are intriguing as well as worthwhile. 

“It’s a good time of year for such a 
fair,” Iris explained, “because many 
young people get books for Christmas. 
They can advise their parents on which 
books will be of special interest to them 
as presents. Also, young people buy 
books to give away as presents. The 
book fair could be T-A-B Club’s big 
school project for the year.” 

After the group accepted the pro- 
gram committee’s report, Hazel spoke 
up. “Mr. Chairman, I move that we 
have a book fair,” 

“Second,” said 
thusiasticall, 

Ralph Newbold frowned. “Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we should have an as- 
sembly program instead of a book fair 
We could have a program something 
like ‘Author Meets Critic’ and one of 
us could pose as the author.” 

“I move that we have both an as- 
sembly program and a_ book fair,” 
Dolly Doran said, 

“Now what do we do?” Lou asked 
Tom. 


“Take care of the original motion 


she said 
Tom Gaither en- 


first,” Tom advised, “to hold a book 
fair. Dolly, you might amend the mo- 
tion this way: When you're recognized, 
say, ‘I move to amend the motion by 
providing that we have a book fair dur- 
ing the first week in December and 
that during that week, we have a 
special book assembly to tie in with the 
fair.. Your amendment will have to be 
seconded. Then if Hazel—the one who 
made the original motion—likes the 
idea, she says, ‘I accept the amendment 
to my motion.’ ” 

“But what if I don’t like the assem- 
bly idea?” Hazel demanded. 

“Parliamentary procedure is on Dol- 
ly’s side,” Tom said. “She still has a 
chance. Right then and there, the 
chairman will call for discussion on 
Dolly’s amendment, and then the group 


Ray Dobbs tn N.Y. Journal-American 
“Before we start the business session, 
the chair recognizes Mrs. Barstow— 
who has something too good to keep.” 


will vote on it. If the majority supports 
it, the amendment becomes part of the 
original motion and the group goes on 
to vote on the original motion. If the 
group votes against Dolly’s amend- 
ment, the amendment is fost. She 
should accept the decision gracefully.” 

The T-A-B Clubbers quickly voted 
tor Dolly’s amendment to have a book 
assembly and a book fair. 

“If there’s no old business to take 
up,” Lou said, eyeing his watch, “we'll 
turn to new business. Edna, will you 
read the letter from the International 
Relations Club?” 

Edna stood up. “This letter is from 
Bob Livingston, IL. R. C. president. It 
reads, “The members of T-A-B Club are 
cordially invited to be the guests of 
I. R. C. on Tuesday, October 18, at 
3:30 p. m., when Mme. Clemente Mor- 
ceau, famous French author and lec- 
turer, discusses authors of French travel 
books.’ 2 

“We won't need to vote on this in- 
vitation,” Lou decided. “It’s up to each 
club member. I'll find out where the 
meeting is and let you know. Now I'd 
like to take this opportunity to appoint 
chairmen of permanent com- 
mittees,” Lou 


several 
said 


“Mr. Chairman,” Tom said, “here | 
am again.” 

“Go ahead, Tom,” Lou encouraged. 

“I think the word you want is stand- 

ing, not permanent,” Tom pointed out. 
“A standing (or regular) committee is 
one which functions continuously, for 
there’s always work for it to do. The 
usual standing committees are: pro- 
gram, social, and publicity. A special 
committee, on the other hand, is one 
set up to handle a special project, such 
as an opinion poll, afi assembly program, 
etc.” 
“Thanks, Tom,” ‘Lou said. “Standing 
committee is the term I want. For 
chairman of the program committee, | 
name Iris Yeager; for publicity, Ray 
Stack; and for the social committee, 
Mavis O'Connell. 

“Later,” Lou continued, “we may 
elect an assistant treasurer to help 
George collect and keep track of the 
money he gets for books. Already two 
English classes have asked if they may 
order T-A-B club books through us. 
Naturally we have accepted, since one 
of the purposes of our club is to make 
it easy for students to get interesting 
books reasonably. 

-“Our time is nearly up,” Lou empha- 
sized, “but before we adjourn, Id like 
to call on our parliamentarian for a 
word or two about proper club pro- 
cedure. Okay, Tom?” 

“I suggest that your club borrow a 
copy of Robert’s Rules of Order from 
the school library and that the officers 
and as many members as possible read 
through it,” Tom replied. “Parliamen- 
tary procedure consists of common- 
sense rules for conducting a meeting 
Don't let a few special terms, such as 
agenda, make you think that you have 
to be a lawyer to understand the order 
of business! You'll find that an every- 
day knowledge of these terms and rules 
will help you in the social and business 
world as well as in school. And they’re 
just as easy to learn as the words you 
learn in biology or English class.” 


How to Say It 


agenda—a list of points to be dis- 
cussed at a meeting. 

the chair—the chairman usually re- 
fers to himself as the chair. 

table the question (or lay the ques- 
tion on the table)—to postpone discus- 
sion and voting on a question. A mo- 
tion may be made to take the question 
from the table (i.e., resume discussion ) 
at the same meeting, or later. 

has the floor — the right to speak, 
granted by the chairman usually to first 
person who requests permission to 
speak. 

The motion is carried—the ayes have 
it! If the vote is against the question, 
the chairman says, “The motion is lost.” 





elbaece_ Zp 


In a carefully chosen, well-balanced dietary pro- 
viding all essential nutrients in proper amounts 
there is adequate provision for foods which do 
more than merely satisfy nutrient needs—foods 
which are especially tempting to the palate. Candy 
is that kind of food. 

Supplying valuable caloric food energy, it also 
imparts to a meal a finishing touch of which few 
other foods are capable. Candy, with its almost 
irresistible attraction, need not be denied children 
or adults provided the dietary is adequate in all 
other respects. In fact, candy at the conclusion 
of a meal imparts a feeling of satiety and a sense 
of having eaten well, both of which enhance the 
functioning of the digestive processes. 

Many candies are made of valuable foods in 
addition to sugar—butter, milk, eream, eggs, nuts 
and peanuts—and to the extent these foods are 
present, candies contribute biologically adequate 
protein, vitamins, and minerals. 


oo is unique among alt foods in th ows FREE TO TEACHERS: Two big four-color wall posters: 
& t ely tess tendency to und i ag (1) The Foods Candies Are Made Of, (2) Principal 


ry oe a: Nutrient Content of Foods Rich in Energy Value; also, 
for students, 4-page graphic colorful Student Folder, 
Candy and Other Energy Foods” (notebook size), repro- 
ducing large charts listed above. 


emica! or becteri@l:, sar 


anes 


Counctl on Candy OF THE NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: One North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


.an organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy. 
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SPORTS 


Odds and End Runs 


DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


Frank Leahy, in eight seasons of head 
coaching at Notre Dame and Boston 
College, has had five unbeaten seasons: 
and that his teams have won 70 games 
and lost only five. o 

The Ashland (Ky.) High School 
“Tomcats” won 82 games and lost only 
three from 1925 to 1933, winning 35 
straight from 1928-1932. In 53 of their 
82 victories, the Tomcats shut out the 
losers. 

Harvey Johnson, N. Y. Yankee- 
Brooklyn extra-point specialist, entered 
the 1949 season with a record of 77 
straight points-after-touchdown. He 
hadn’t missed a try since Sept. 12, 
1947 

Jim Thorpe, greatest football player 
of all time, still holds the scoring rec- 
ord for major college play—198 points 
(made in 1912). 

Albert Wistert, Philadephia Eagles 
all-pro tackle, is five years younger 
than his brother, Alvin (aged 33), who 
captains the Michigan U. team. 


Dick Todd, former Washington Red- 
skin halfback, scored 49 touchdowns 
and 318 points for Cromwell (Tex.) 
High in 1934—both marks being all- 
time scholastic records. 

Doc Blanchard and Glenn Davis, 
the greatest touchdown twins in foot- 
ball history, chalked up 51 touchdowns 
in their three years at Army (1944-46). 

Frosty Peters’ record total of 17 field 
goals in one season, was made in a 
single game—Montana State Frosh vs. 
Billings Poly (1924). 

In the 16 All-Star games (college vs. 
pros) played so far, the pros have won 
nine, lost five, and tied two. 

Ken Wilcox, of the 1933 Castleton 
(N.Y.) High School eleven, made a 105- 
yard run against Salem (N. H.) High 
and failed to score! He caught a kick- 
off slightly over five yards back of his 
own goal line, raced down the field, 
and collapsed 18 inches short of a 
touchdown. 

Doak Walker, Southern Methodist 
All-American, was a five-letter man at 
Highland Park High (Dallas, Tex.), 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Those who burn the midnight oil 
Rarely profit from their toil. 

You will always work your best 
When you get a full night's rest. 








Lack of sleep makes you look droopy, feel nervous and irri- 
table, and slows down your studies. Bright boys and girls get 
nine hours of sleep every night in a well-ventilated room. 


starring in football, basketball, base- 
ball, track, and swimming. 

Nonsense is the word for all that 
talk about some football players being 
able to run 100 yards in 10 seconds 
while carrying a football. Willie Steele, 
Olympic broad jump and sprint star, 
holds the record for running 100 yards 
in football gear with a football under 
his arm. His time: 11.2 seconds. 

Tank Crawford, Mississippi's “Mighty 
Joe Young” of a guard, ie a bee in 
his bonnet. He spends all his eg time 
on bee culture, and has already set up 
several dozen hives on the campus. 

Red Grange, playing for Illinois 
against Michigan in 1924, handled the 
ball only five times and scored five 
touchdowns. His runs were 95, 67, 56, 
45, and 15 yards. 

Leo Schlick, of St. Viator College, 
scored -100 points (12 touchdowns and 
28 extra points) against Lane College 
in 1916. 

Kenny Washington is credited with 
throwing the longest completed for- 
ward pass in grid history—a 71 yarder 
against the Los Angeles Bulldogs in 
1945. 

Ralph Kercheval, former Kentucky 
U. punting star, kicked a ball 91 yards 
on the fly in 1935. 

The record for the longest field goal 
is 63 yards, made by Mark Payne, of 
Dakota Wesleyan, against Northern 
Normal in 1915. 

Frankie Albert, left-handed passing 
whiz of the San Francisco 49ers, threw 
at least one touchdown pass in 16 con- 
secutive games from Nov. 2, 1947 
through Nov. 7, 1948. 

The Michigan Wolverines ran up 55 
victories in a row from 1901 to 1905, 
scoring an amazing total of 2,821 
points to their opponents’ 42. The 
streak was broken in the last game of 
1905 by the U. of Chicago, 2-0. 

Georgia Tech “nosed out” Cumber- 
land U., 222-0, in 1916. 

Michigan leads the nation in unde- 
feated, untied seasons (13). 

Willys Terry, of Yale, holds the rec- 
ord for the longest run of all time—a 
115-yard dash against Wesleyan in 
1884. 

The all-time record for attendance 
is 112,912 (Southern -California-Notre 
Dame, 1929). 

Bob Waterfield, Los Angeles Rams’ 
ace passer, can throw a football at the 
rate of 68.18 miles per hour. 

J. R. Weaver, of Centre College, at- 
tempted 53 extra-point kicks in 1920, 
and made ’em all. 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 





i i4'\“Tops, don't miss. “i Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 


MiMTHE RED DANUBE (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Carey Wilson. Directed by 
George Sidney.) 


Take one part Cold War, one part 
Religion, and one part Romance. Mix 
well, bake under hot klieg lights, and 
you come out with The Red Danube 

Walter Pidgeon plays Col. “Hooky” 
Nicobar, a British officer assigned to 
work on the repatriation of displaced 
persons in Occupied Vienna at the close 
of World War II. Anxious to cooperate 
with Russian officials in Vienna, Hooky 
is disturbed when he finds the Russians 
do not live up to their promises regard- 
ing the treatment of DPs who are sent 
back to Russia. 

Ethel Barrymore plays the Mother 
Superior in charge of a convent at which 
Hooky (who doesn’t believe in God) is 
billeted. She feels it is her Christian 
luty to give sanctuary to ex-Soviet citi- 
zens who do not wish to return to 
Russia 

Peter Lawford is cast as “Twingo,” a 
romantic voung British officer who is 
susceptible to the young ladies of every 

yuntry in which he is stationed. 

Plot complications come to a head 
when Hooky, in compliance with army 
ders, turns over to Soviet officials a 
young ballet dancer (Janet Leigh) who 
has fled from Russia? Hooky considers 
this his duty, although he knows the 
Mother Superior and his friend Twingo, 
who is in love with the girl, consider 
his action heartless. 

Although The Red Danube has mo- 
ments of warmth and conviction, one 
has the feeling that Director George 
Sidney is trying to kill too many birds 
vith one stone. It’s as if he picked three 
sure-fire box-office themes and juggled 
them all into one screenplay, reasoning 
that the combination ought to have 
three times the appeal of any one alone. 

Actually, the combination results in a 
slick and superficial treatment of some 
of the major questions that confront us 
today. Just as we come to grips with 
the knotty problems of what intelligent 
cooperation with the Russians involves, 
Sidney sidetracks us into the question 
of religion vs. atheism and communism. 
Then at the moment when we might be 
deducing something about this issue, 
the story takes a turn for the sentimen- 
tal with star-crossed lovers in the moon- 
light. 





School for Katy 

was never fun. 
Poor in studies 

and friend of none. 
































“NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT may be 
What Katy needs 
for energy!” 
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_ DUMBBELL SCHOOL CHOOL BELLE 


The teacher’s note 
filled her with dread, 
But opening it, 
her mother read: 


Lis, 
MACONT 


\Wh 


Now since that day 
Katy has made 
Plenty of friends 
and skipped a grade! 





BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valvable new wall chart and studeat project sheets on the role of whole 
wheat in America’s economy and society and in the family diet are avuilable. Write to Notional Biscult 
Company, Niogoro Falls, New York, Dept. $-2. 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words 


ELECTING A PRESIDENT 

On the line to the left of each of the 

following statements, place an “F” if it 

is a fact and an “O” if it is an opinion 

Each counts 5. Total 25 

1. Our nation would benefit if the 
electoral college were abolished 
and the Lodge-Gossett Presiden- 
tial election plan adopted. 


Under the “unit rule” a state’s en- 
tire electoral goes to one 
Presidential candidate 

During the past 60 years the Pres- 
idential candidate with a major- 
ity of the electoral-college vote 
Iso polled the most popular 


vote 


has a 


votes 

States with few voters now have 
too large a voice in the election 
of the President 
An amendment to 
Constitution would 
adopted in order to provide for 
election of the President bv direct 
popular vote 


the Federal 
have to be 


My score 


ll. WORLD FOOD SUPPLY 


A. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an “F” 
if it is a statement of fact and an “O” if 
it is a statement of opinion. Each counts 
4. Total 20 
“ = Willi im 

b mm ire 
Cc 


Vogt and Fairfield Os- 
iuuthors of books about 
general problem of our misus¢ 


of natural resources 


population of the world is too 


I 
rge right now 

Food sh major prob- 

lems in China and India todav. 


tages are 


in this 


issue. Score totals 100 points. 


In the past three centuries the 
world’s population has multiplied 
five times over 

There is no need to worry about 
the food problem in the U. S. be- 
our conservation methods 
can insure a food supply for our 
needs and the needs of others 


cause 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each of 


the following statements, place the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase which 


best 


completes it. Each counts 4. Total 


16. 


a. The term “Dust Bowl” has been 
used to describe an area located in 
1. eastern China 
2. India 
3. southwestern U. S. 

4. Australia 

The population of the world today 
is about 

1. 2,000,000 

2. 150,000,000 

3. 1,000,000,000 

4. 2.225.000.000 


The population of the world, ac- 
cording to informed estimates, is 
declining rapidly 
declining slowly 
not changing 
increasing 
An international organization 
which is helping to solve the prob- 
lem of food shortages is the 
1. U. N. Food and Agriculture 
Organization 
2. U. S. Agriculture Department 
3. U. N. Security Council 
4. Atomic Energy ‘Commission 


My score_ 


il. “BLUE SHIRT VS. WHITE COLLAR” 


How well did you absorb the Career 
Clubbers’ discussion on pages 28 and 
29? Test yourself by filling in the blanks 
with the missing word or words. Each 
counts 5. Total 15. 


The best way to become a carpenter 
nowadays is to take a 
-year apprenticeship training course. 


A beginner’s average salary during 
this period is about what 
an experienced carpenter earns. 
High school students who want to be 
interior decorators should study art, 
homemaking, and 


My score 


IV. MAPPING AFRICA 


Before reading this question, take a 
one-minute look at the map on page 9. 
Then turn back to this page and match 
up Column A and Column B. On the 
line in front of each word in Column 
A, write the number of the correspond- 
ing phrase in Column B. Each counts 4. 
Total 24 


My score 


My 


Column A 


__a. Eritrea 


b. Ethiopia 

c. Cyrenaica 
Italian Somaliland 
Fezzan 
Tripolitania 


Column B 


Eastern part of Libya 

Western part of Libya 

An independent nation (formerly oc- 
cupied by Italy) which borders on 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland 
Region of southwest Libya bordering 
on French territory 

Smallest of Italy’s former colonies in 
Africa 

Farthest south of Italy’s former colo- 
nies in Africa 


Total score 


ee a 
Quiz for issue of Oct. 19, 1949 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





HOW TRITE CAN YOU GET? 


A cliché is a worn-out expression which 
most of us use almost automatically. Either 
we're “at a loss for words” (see what we 
mean?) or just too lazy to dig up a fresh 
figure of our own. The following sentences 


1s j 


give the key words in eight of your favorite 
clichés. In each case supply the missing 
word. Then rephrase the expression so that 


it sounds less trite 


Can you think of any 


other clichés? 


.. 


Though Lillian and her roommate have 
occasional spats, in the end they always 
bury the 


2. Every night before retiring, she gave her 


3. 


= ___. glory 100 strokes with the 
hairbrush. 

According to a recent item in Winchell’s 
column, Mr. and Mrs. Pennyfeather have 


come to the _ of the ways 


. That 


Don’t be misled by his crackpot theories; 
there’s usually a method in his 

The little girl listened with __________ 
breath to the cowboy’s recital of his ad- 
ventures 

froin the summit of Mount 
Monadnock beggars 


view 


It was the irony of __________ that 
a week after he'd gone back to selling 
vacuum cleaners, he received his first 
check from a publisher. 

At that mament, a gawky youth crossed 
the floor and asked Irma to trip the 
light with him 





a J «F} 
+ $ Hats * 


= HtBest. + HGood. +Save your money 


LP vs. 45: At this writing, the follow- 
ng major waxworks have come into the 
LP camp—Mercury, London, Capitol, 
Vox, Concert Hall, Cetra, and Decca 
both American and English) 


22The Story of Annie Laurie and 





*=Hop-Scotch Polka (RCA Victor-Blue- | 


»ird). Ella Logan, who sang the lead in 
Finian’s Rainbow a couple years back, 
turns up in good voice with two of the 


bonniest ballads we've heard this month. | 


Both in a Highland vein, The Story of 
Annie Laurie is a wistful comment on 
love that makes its point without going 
syrupy, while the B-side, a perky num- 
ber with a suggestion of bagpipes in the 
background, ought to put even a rumba 
enthusiast in a polka mood. Incidentally, 
Polka is derived from a sprightly British 
nstrumental known as Scotch Hot (on 
the London label—##*). Nice work if 


mu can get it 


=2QOl Joe Louis and Your Voice 
RCA Victor-Bluebird). Cab Calloway 
ind his Cab Jivers. With Count Basie 


isking Did You See Jackie Robinson Hit 
That Ball? and Les Brown reviving | 


Joltin’ Joe DiMaggio, not to mention 
Charlie Ventura’s tribute to DiMag’s 
omeback (Yankee Clipper), Cab de- 
ides to get in on the sports promoting 
business, too. His lusty salute to the 
Brown Bomber is enthusiastically under- 
scored by the Jivers. Your Voice is too 
much talk from Cab and too little music 
from the Jivers 


+=Make Believe and #**That Lucky 


Old Sun (Columbia). Sarah Vaughan, | 


one of our best jazz vocalists, pulls a 


surprise by giving Make Believe a | 


straight pop-ballad treatment. The 


Vaughan voice plus a nice arrangement | 
by Joe Lipman’s orch makes the song | 


ound better than it is and ought to 


nake Sarah a lot of new friends. The | 


flipover is a more typical Vaughan per- 
formance which is plenty okay with us, 
though it probably won't put that Laine 


hbov out of business. 


=2Shally-Go-Shee (M-G-M) Frankie 
Masters orch. Some catchy nonsensical 
ivrics get a breezy airing by Frankie 
ind Phyllis Myles, while the orch pro- 


ides a clean, crisp backing. (Dennis | 
Day on the Victor label makes this same | 
nonsense sound a pretty dreary busi- | 
1ess.) B-side features the orch in **Alt | 


Wien 
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QUAKER OATS HELPS GROW 


(Stars of the 
Future” 


Doctors say the more often boys 
and girls eat a good oatmeal breakfast, 
the better they grow! 


THE GIANT 
OF THE CEREALS IS 
QUAKER OATS! 


A GIANT a Nuleileon/ 


Fellas and girls get more growth, more endurance—and grownups get 
more energy, more stamina from nourishing oatmeal than any other 
whole-grain cereal! A recent survey shows only 1 school child in 5 gets 
enough breakfast. So doctors say, the more often boys and girls eat a 
good oatmeal breakfast, the better they grow! So eat Quaker Oats 
often! Be a Star of the Future! 


4 GIANT ct Viddae! Less than 
Nutritious Quaker Oats helps save on the te A SE RVING 


family's grocery bills. Saves precious time 


for Mom, too—Quick Quaker Oats cooks for the Giant of the Cereals 


in 2% minutes! 


A GANT a Flawoe/ 


It’s the most popular cereal in the world 
because folks love that Quaker Oats flavor! 
Tempting recipes on the package. Re- 
member to make your cereal delicious 
Quaker Oats! 


QUAKER oats.” 
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CAREER CLUB 


“Blue Shirt” 
vs. “White Collar” 


*MINODAY,” Dick Varnum told the 

Career Clubbers, “Sandy Harris is 
going to report on opportunities in some 
of the ‘blue-shirt’ fields.” 

“Dick means I’m going to talk about 
the construction industry, in particular 
about the work of carpenters,” Sandy 
grinned. “You've all heard about the 
housing You probably 
know that because of increasing popu- 
lation, we'll be doing a great deal of 
building—houses, offices, additional fac- 
tory space, etce.—for many years. That 
good future for carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians, plasterers, and 
other workers in the building trades. 

“I can't describe all these occupations 
in detail, but I'd like to point out that 
wages for these jobs are comparatively 
high. Todav many workers in the build- 
ing trades earn more than office workers, 
salesmen, or teachers. 

“Some young people,” Sandy contin- 
ued, “have the mistaken idea that you 
have to be a white-collar worker—a 


shortage also 


means a 


teacher or a lawyer, for example—in 
order to amount to anything. They look 
down on the blue-shirt jobs in which 
you work with your hands as_brick- 
lavers or electricians do. 

“Many boys, who are born with a 
knack for using their hands, are happiest 
when they can move around in the open 
working with materials and tools,” Sandy 
pointed out. “Such boys make a serious 
mistake when they allow themselves to 
be swept willy-nilly into an office job or 
profession for which they have neither 
enthusiasm nor talent. They 
might be twice as successful in a field 


special 


such as carpentry.” 

“I know what you mean,” Ray Celek 
said. “The woodworking course I signed 
up for this -year is the most fascinating 
subject I’ve ever taken.” 

“Our shop department here at Jeffer- 
son High has a number of excellent 
courses in which a student can find out 
whether he has interest and ability in 
such fields as woodworking or metal- 


Openings in the Building Trades 
@ overcrowded (@ fairly open 
O wide open 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters O 
Construction-machinery operators (D 
Electricians @ 

Painters @ 

Paperhangers @ 

Plasterers C) 

Plumbers C) 

Sheet-Metal workers @ 
Structural—metal workers @ 


working,” Sandy said. “Later students 
who decide to go ‘all out’ for one par- 
ticular course, such as carpentry, may 
wish to transfer to a vocational high 
school.” 

“T always thought that carpenters and 
bricklayers learned their trades by start- 
ing as helpers right on the job,” Ray 
Celek interrupted. 

“Some do,” Sandy agreed, “but the 
best way to become a carpenter now- 
adays is to take the four-year appren- 
ticeship-training course which is super- 
vised by certain carpenters’ unions and 
building contractors. 

“An able beginner—preferably a high- 
school graduate—signs a contract with 


BOYS! This coupon may send you to college! 





It gets you started on a model car that can win a $4,000 University Scholarship— 
a tool chest—a cash award—or all-expense convention trip! It's your first step in 
the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition —734 awards — $65,000! 


F you were between 12 and 20 
years old on Sept. |, 1949, this 


work—just show what your dream 
car would look like. 


FREE Guild membership — 


x 


FREE Craftsman’s button and card — 


FREE plans on building model! 


advertisement may be the biggest 
thing in your life! 


For here’s news of the 1950 Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild Compe- 
tition with 8 University Scholar- 
ships, worth $1,000 to $4,000 each. 
There are all-expense-paid trips, 
too, generous cash awards, useful 
tool chests—altogether 734 awards 
worth $65,000. 


No Entry Fees! No Special Tools! 
When you send the coupon, we 
send you a FREE membership in 
the Guild, FREE Craftsman’s but- 
ton. FREE instructions. Then— 
using balsa or any suitable material 
and simple tools—you simply make 
a solid scale model of YOUR idea 
of a modern car. It doesn’t have to 


Get Started Now! So come on, fel- 
lows. Fill in and mail that coupon. 
It may make a college man of you! 
LOOK AT THESE AWARDS 

University Scholarships—worth from 
$1,000 to $4,000 each 
All-expense trips to the Guild Conven 
tion 
Cash awards—up to $150 each 
Mode! Builders’ Too! Chests 
A Grand Total of 734 Worth $65,000 

Identical awards for Juniors and Seniors 
(If the son of a General Motors employe 
wins, a duplicate award is given.) 
LOOK AT THE EASY RULES 
You're eligible if you were at least 12 
but not yet 20 years old on Sept. 1, 1949 
You compgte against boys in your own 
age ay py is a Junior Division 
(12 to 15 years inclusive) and a Senior 
Division (16 to 19 years inclusive). You 
build a solid mode! of a car. No special 
tools needed 
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FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN‘S GUILD —Dept. M 
General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 

Please enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Com 
petstion for 1950. Also—send the Craftsman’s button and mem- 
bership complete instructions for building a model 
41) ths: well be sent FREE and without obligation to me. 


ard plus 


Name 

Address 

City and Zone 

I was born on the 
Parent or guardian 


Name of my school 





Town 








an employer covering his hours, wages, 
training, and duties. (His average salary 
for the four years is about half what he'll 
earn as an experienced carpenter.) The 
union guarantees that the apprentice 
will receive a well-rounded program of 
training.” 

“Where would you go to find out 
ibout becoming an apprentice—in car- 
pentry, for instance?” Ray asked. 

“You might write to the Apprentice- 
ship Committee of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors (1227 Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D. C.) and ask if there’s 
in apprenticeship program in our area.” 

“Do apprentices have to go to school?” 
Vera Barlow wondered 


Apprentices Go to School 


“Most apprentices are required to do 


ibout 144 hours a vear of class work in | 


shop arithmetic, simple algebra, and 
woodworking,” Sandy explained. 

“On the job, an apprentice leavns how 
to use tools, how to recognize and use 
the various types of lumber and building 
materials. He starts with easy assign- 
ments such as laying the subflooring of 
. house and progresses until he can in- 
stall doors and windows, build roofs, 
etc 

“My dad says that there’s an over- 
supply of painters,” Pat Williams spoke 
up. “Is there really a big opportunity 
for carpenters?” 

“Many of our skilled carpenters are 
past middle age,” Sandy replied. “We 
may need as many as 100,000 new car- 
penters in the next few years. Skilled 
carpenters earn from $1.40 to $2.75 an 
hour, depending on the community. 
Many go into business for themselves— 
building houses, garages, and other 
buildings and repairing existing struc- 
tures. They're called contractors.” 

“My uncle’s a building contractor,” 
Vera volunteered. “He says it takes a lot 
more than just being a good carpenter 
to succeed as a building contractor. You 
have to be able to estimate accurately 
how much a construction job will cost 
and to plan your work efficiently. You 
have to be able to get along well with 


people so that you'll make contacts and | 
get jobs, and you have to know how to | 


supervise other workers who assist vou in 
your work.” 

“You're right,” Sandy agreed. “Many 
workers in the building trades prefer not 
to have all these responsibilities. They'd 
rather work for a big contractor in their 
field. Others get regular jobs with a large 
firm, such as a railroad, which has many 
buildings to keep in repair.” 

“I'm sorry to interrupt you, Sandy,” 
Dick said politely, “but our time is up. 


If any of you would like to knew more | 
about some of the building trades, you | 


might talk with a skilled worker who 
lives in your neighborhood.” 
—WriiuiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 
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SHAVING BEFORE SURE BEATS 
THE GAME-HOW COME ? LATHER AND 
—— A BLADES // Agee 
HAVEN'T se Wasa se ed 
HEARD? THE GAME Wil Eat re bn 
ISON TELEVISION | Al & 
a TACKLERS LIKE 


YEAH, NOW THE | THAT SCHICK TAKES 
BOYS WANTA OFF BEARD AND 
SCHICK SHAVE FAAWELLWIN SURE 
MORE THAN A 
RUBDOWN.:- 



































Your money back if your 
new Schick Electric doesn’t 
OUTSHAVE BLADE RAZORS 


You be the judge. Buy a Schick Electric Shaver. Try it. If, 
after ten days, you aren’t convinced that your Schick can 
outshave your blade razor, return it and get your money 
back. By “outshave” we mean a faster, more comfortable 
shave that's just as close as you want. Your Schick dealer 
is authorized to make this special offer. See him today. 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


4 i“Tops, don't miss. “i Worthwhile 
“Save Your Money. 


Drama: “i““The Heiress. ~“Chris- 
topher Columbus. “Lost Boundaries 
vvrPinky. “veThe Window. 
Germany Year Zero. Task Force. 
“Blue Lagoon. “The Red Danube. 
“Top o’ the Morning. #Roseanna Mc- 
Coy. “The Fallen Idol. “House of 
Strangers. “Come to the Stable. #Sav- 
age Splendor. “Arctic Fury. “I Married 
a Communist. “Black Magic. “The Big 


Steal. Under Capricorn. “Any Number 
Can Play. “White Heat. “The Kid from 
Cleveland. “The Mighty Joe Young. Slat- 
tery’s Hurricane. “Sword in the Desert. 

Comedy: “Passport ito Pimlico. 
wv It's a Great Feeling. “I Was a Male 
War Bride. “My Friend Irma. “Father 
Was a Fullback. 

Musical: Al Jolson Sings Again. “In 
the Good Old Summertime. “Yes Sir, That's 
My Baby. “You're My Everything. 

Animated Cartoon: “The Adventures 
of Ichabod and Mr. Toad (Disney). 





oR ele-facts 


The Endless Search for a Better Way 


“TALK JURY” 


When Bell engineers de- 
velop a new telephone cir- 
cuit to carry your voice, 
they make many scientific 
tests. Then, they call in men 
and women to listen on the 
circuit. This “talk jury’ 
makes sure that it will carry 
your voice just right 


LOOKING AHEAD 


It's possible to focus radio 
waves which carry voices, 
something like a spotlight 
, focuses light waves. So, work- 
ing with lenses like this, Bell 
engineers plan to send thou- 
sands of telephone conversa- 
tions on a single radio beam. 


“POLE DOCTORS” 


Rot and termites “raise Cain” with 
telephone poles. But Bell scientists 
outwit these enemies — by develop- 
ing preservatives to treat the poles. 
As a result, they last much longer. 


Your telephone service is the best in the world, and the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories continue to make it better and better. 


(im) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





TO MEET WILL SHAKESPEARE, by Frank 
Ernest Hill. Dodd, Mead. 1949. $4. 


Who was Will Shakespeare? He was 
a boy whose most exciting days were 
those when a troupe of traveling actors 
came to town; he was a teen-ager who 
while poring over his Latin books. 
dreamed of setting off to London to seek 
his fortune; he was a young Stratford 
school teacher, yearning to write, who 
decided that without a university edu- 
cation he couldn’t advance in teaching 
and joined a troupe of players; he was 


| an inexperienced actor willingly taking 


the lesser roles, then helping to rewrite 
plays, and finally writing some of his 


} own. 


This book is such delightful reading 
that you may hardly realize how much 


| you're learning—about Shakespeare, the 
| theatre, poetry, and the fascinating era 
| of Queen Elizabeth's reign 


| GREG SHERIDAN, REPORTER, by Jack 


Bechdolt. Dutton. 1949. $2.50. 


Suppose you set out to land a job on 


a big city newspaper, found yourself 
| instead on a suburban paper, and dis- 


covered that your boss was a girl—a 
pretty girl about your own age! 

The hero of this story was about to 
make his exit when he discovered that 
his girl-boss knew more about the news- 
paper business than he had thought 
there was to be known. (She was run- 
ning the paper for her father while he 
was ill.) Together they were soon track- 
ing down a behind-the-scenes story of 
a murder, and our hero was turning out 
some expert reporting. 

There’s enough adventure and inside 
facts about newspapers, in addition to a 
touch of romance, to make this a light 
book for both bovs and girls 


| THE TEAM, by Frank O'Rourke. Barnes. 


1949. $2.50. 


Frank O'Rourke's stories about big 
league baseball seldom miss! Here’s an- 
other that’s full of action and authentic 
baseball. If you read Flashing Spikes, 
O’Rourke’s last novel about a_ player 
who made the big leagues, then you're 
ready to round out your picture of 
major-league baseball by looking at it 
through the eyes of a coach and a man- 
ager. This is an inside story—the author 
spent the spring training season with 
the Philadelphia Phillies to get it 





Next Question? 

Popular vocalist Kay Starr came home 
from rehearsal one evening to find her 
little girl, Kathi, romping around in a 
torn playsuit. Kay advised her daughter 
to remove the garment and try mending 
it herself. 

A few when Kay de- 
cided to check up on the child’s sewing 
Kathi not to be found. 
Her torn playsuit was draped over a 
chair, and the door to the cellar was 
ijar. 

Kay yelled sternly into the basement, 

Are you running around down there 
with nothing on?” 

A rugged male voice replied, “No, 
madam. I am reading the gas meter.” 

N. ¥. World- Telegram 
Bright Idea 

There were three stores in a row. One 
day the first store owner in the row put 
up a sign reading, “Fire Sale.” Present- 
ly, the third man in the row put up a 
sign advertising “Bankruptcy Sale.” 

The man in the middle surveyed his 
neighbors’ signs for a while, then came 
out with one of his own. It read: “Main 
Entrance.” 


minutes later 


progress, was 


Christian Setence Monitor 
Answers to last week's crossword puzzle 


1INJE 
wae 





YOUR NAME 
TEAM NAME 
SCHOOL LETTERS 


Kids! Put new zip inte your sweaters, | 


hats, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etc! 

Make ‘em snappy with 2” genuine 
athletic felt letters. Just Iron ‘Em On! Dandy for 
clubs and teoms.Send 25c in coin for 6 letters 
(extra letters Sc each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd te start the fad —order today. Free 
with every order -letter and emblem pamphlet. 


™ FELT CRAFTERS 7s10w 23... 





Tact | 

During his speech, a politician noticed | 
an old lady sitting down front who ap- | 
peared particularly interested in what 
he said. Afterwards, he took occasion to | 
greet her and solicit her vote. 

“Well, sir,” the old lady said, _ 
him in the eye, “you're my second 
choice.” 

The politician thanked her and asked 
cheerfully, “And who is your first 
choice?” 

“Oh,” “just anybody.” 

Quote 


she replied, 


Fatal Mistake 


“Go jump in the lake!” an insignifi- 
cant clerk shouted at his section chief 
in a Russian-controlled factory in Aus- 
tria. The section chief promptly called 
the factory manager and reported this 
insubordination. © 

“Did you tell the section chief to go 
jump in the lake?” the factory manager 
thundered at the clerk. 

“Yes, I did,” the clerk replied. “As 
for you, you can lick my boots.” 

The two officials went off in a rage 
and looked up the personnel depart- 
ment’s file on the insolent little clerk. In 
it was a short, scribbled note: “Appoint- 
ed on recommendation of General Ku- 
rassov, Soviet High Commissioner.” 

“Ouch,” the factory manager cried. 
“What shall we do now?” 

“I don’t know what you're going to 
do,” answered the section chief. “As for 


me, I'm going to jump in the lake.” 


N. ¥. Times Magazine 


Sensitive Ear 
At a large gathering the hostess, who 





was proud of her voice, sang Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny, in a rich soprano. 


As she finished the song, she was touched | 


to notice a distinguished-looking, white- 
haired man bow his head and weep 
quietly. She made her way to him and 
said, “Pardon me, sir, but are you a 
Virginian?” 

“No, madam,” replied the 
man, brushing away a tear. “I 
musician.” 


elderly 
am a 


Telephone K 


Un-American Activities Dept. 


A young Texan applied for a position 
in the music department of a Midwest- 
ern college. He was well qualified. He 
had a good background in composition, 
university experience in conducting, 
and a Doctor’s degree in music. He was 
interviewed by the president and a lady 
patroness of music. 

The young man obviously impressed 
them with his ability. But, after a whis- 
pered consultation, the lady said sweet- 
ly, “Although your qualifications are 
completely satisfactory, the president 
and I both feel that the next man to fill 
this position must have a foreign accent.” 





Quote 


| DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 
wear A BIKE supporter: 


In swimming, as in every active sport, ex- 
perienced athletes wear an athletic sup- 
porter to protect themselves against injury. 


More Athletes Have Worn BIKE 
Supporters Than Any Other Brand 


| @ Featherweight BIKE No. 


59 Swim Supporter is one 
of the 11 models in the 
nationally preferred BIKE 
line. Ask your coach or 
Physical Education direc- 
tor about BIKE, then 
choose the right BIKE 
Supporter for your needs at 
your sporting goods store. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


2500 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 16 


BASKETBALL 


On 18 inch 
miniature o 
GRAVED 

dered Links 
with this ad 


Neck Chain in 


14K gold plated gat oo 
14K gold plated lar $1.00 
Sterling Silver tree. $1.50 





NEW! 
BASKETBALL PIN 


BASKET NET AND | pat LON 
POBETTE PIN 7 
PREE. Fine qualit 

p that 

pensive jewelry 
14K gold piated 
Sterling Silver 
Football on Fobette Pin 

Sorry no C.0.0.5 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. F-1, Brooklyn 24, N. Y 


SENIORS 52",.%2% lowmetes 


America’s Most Beav- 
tiful and complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


aro 640°, commission. Free 
ry Book with each order. Write 
for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. W ay 
highest anne ae Monthly Bulletins 
Your cards FREE encies going like wild 
fire. Burry! Write CRAFT- CARD "SPECIAL 1€Ss. Bex 
235-N, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 














YD the Yule. in Caffe 


It’s Saturday . . . and in the family’s new Chevrolet you get 
an extra kick out of heading back to Dad’s old school 

for the big game. For you go in strictly All-American style . . 
moving as smoothly as a star halfback... 

taking the hills with the power of a tackle 

to arrive rested, relaxed and refreshed 


ahead of the crowd for the kick-off! 


The Fieetline Deluxe 2-Door Sedan 


The most Beaitifuld BUY of all 


Does your family know that Chevrolet is the big car 


in the low-price field . . . longest, heaviest, with widest tread ? 
Do they know that Chevrolet is the only car in its field with all 
these other extra values . . . the world’s champion 

valve-in-head engine . . . Center-Point Steering for easier, 

surer control Fisher Body styling and Unisteel Construction ... 
Certi-Safe brakes with Dubl-Life rivetless linings 

widest rims in its field plus extra low-pressure tires as 

standard equipment . . . curved windshield with 

Panoramic Visibility? And when they realize that Chevrolet 
provides ill these extra values at lowest cost, they'll thank you 
for leading the way to the nearest Chevrolet dealer 


HEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Pakistan 


PAMPHLETS: The Dominion of Pakistan, by Ben F. 
Crowson, Jr., 1947, 12¢, United Nations Education Center, 
334 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. Pakistan, by Lou 
Phillips, 1948, free, Pan American World Airways, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City, 1, N. Y. Pakistan, 1949, 
free (limited supply), and Pakistan, 1948, free, Pakistan 
Consulate General, 12 East 65th Street, New York, N. Y. 
India and Pakistan: Progress Report, by P. Talbot, Rep. 
Vol. XXV, No. 7, 1949, 25¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Conflict Beyond the Indus,” B. Shiva Rao, 
Nation, July 16, 1949. “India: Trial Balance,” T. W. Wall- 
bank, Current History, April, 1949. “India Without 
Gandhi,” V. Sheean, Holiday, May, 1949. “Jinnah’s New 
Republic,” A. Roth, Nation, December 13, 1947. “Our Own 
Baedeker,” New Yorker, January 3, 1948. “Which Road for 
Pakistan,” R. Stead, Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
June 26, 1948. “Pakistan Bids for Industry,” Business Week, 
April 17, 1948. 


United Nations 


For United Nations Week, October 17-24 


November 9 in Junior Scholastic 


ARTICLES: “Yardstick for UNESCO,” B. Dexter, For- 
eign Affairs, October, 1949. “Getting Ready for United 
Nation’s Week,” American City, September, 1949. “My 150 
Days’ With the U. N.,” C. W. Nimitz, U. N. World, Sep- 
tember, 1949. “U. N. Is Doing a Job,” A. M. Rosenthal, 
Collier's, July 9, 1949. “Machinery of Peace,” H. V. Evatt, 
Nation, May 7, 1949. “U. N. ‘and League, Contrasts and 
Lessons,” B. Moore, New York Times Magazine, April 24, 
1949. “What’s Good About the U. N.,” E. Iglauer, Harper's, 
April, 1949. 

BOOKS: How the United Nations Works, by Thomas F. 
Galt, $2.00 (Crowell, 1947). United Nations Primer, by 
Sigrid Arne, $2.50 (Rinehart, 1948). One World in the 
Vaking, by William Carr, $1.20 (Ginn, 1947). United Na- 
tions or World Government, by Julia Johnsen, $1.25 (H. W. 
Wilson, 1947). United Nations, by Herbert Evatt, $2.50 
Harvard University Press, 1948). Everyman’s United Na- 
tions, $11.00 (Department of Public Infurmation of the 
U. N., Lake Success, 1948. Additional materials are also 
ivailable from this source.) 


The Far West 


November 2 or 9 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 
(This is the first article in a series on U. S. regions.) 


ARTICLES: “Why a Columbia Valley Authority?” R. O. 
Case, Nation’s Business, Oct., 1949. “West Coast Business 
Strides Along,” U. S. News & World Report, Aug. 12, 
'949. “Free Medicine: Tryout on Coast,” U. S. News & 
World Report, July 22, 1949. “State of Washington,” Holi- 
day, Sept., 1947. “The State of Oregon,” S. H. Holbrook, 
American Mercury, March, 1949. “America Surges West- 
ward,” R. L. Neuberger, Survey, June, 1949. “To the West, 
Water Is Life and Death, R. L. Neuberger, New York 
Times Magazine, Oct. 24, 1948. 


On California in particular: “Look What's Happened to 
California,” Carey McWilliams, Harper's, Oct., 1949, “Cali- 
fornia’s Next Hundred Years,” Max Stern, The Atlantic, 
Sept., 1949. “When the Yankees Took California,” S. H. 
Holbrook, American Mercury, Sept., 1949. “Six in the 
Money,” Fortune, Aug., 1949. “California, Horn of Plenty,” 
Simpich and Culver, National Geographic, May, 1949. 
‘California’s Biggest Headache,” Gov. Ear] Warren, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Aug. 14, 1948. 

BOOKS: Far West, by the Editors of Look (Houghton, 
1948) $5. Evergreen Land (Washington), N. Jones 
(Dodd, 1947) $3.50. Southern California Country, Carey 
McWilliams (Duell, 1946) $3.75. Great Northwest, Oscar 
Winther (Knopf, 1947) $4.50. Northwest Harvest, Victor 
Chittick (Macmillan, 1948) $4. Northwest Corner: Oregon 
and Washington, Henry Sheldon (Doubleday, 1948) $3.95. 
California in Our Time, Robert Cleland (Knopf, 1947) $4. 

FILMS and FILMSTRIPS: See last week’s issues. 


Election of President 


In this issue Senior Scholastic and World Week 


GENERAL: Presidential Elections: The Twenty-third 
Annual Debate Handbook, Vol. One (Lucas Brothers; Co- 
lumbia, Mo., 1949) published under the auspices of the 
Committee on Debate Materials and Interstate Cooperation 
of the National University Extension Association. 

The Debaters’ Library: Part One—Presidential Elections: 
The Twenty-third Annual Debate Handbook (Vol. two) 
$1.50; Should Our Presidents Be Elected by Popular Vote? 
The Reference Shelf, Vol. XXI, No. 4 (H. W. Wilson Co., 
1949) $1.75 (approx.); Method of Electing the President, Edi- 
torial Research Reports, Washington, D. C., 1949, 75 cents. 
Part two—How to Predict Elections, Louis H. Bean (Knopf, 
1948), $2.50; The Congressional Digest: Debate Issue, 
Sept., 1949, 75 cents; Parties and Politics, Thorsten Sellin 
(Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Sept., 1948), $2. The entire Debaters’ Library 
may be obtained for $4.90 from NUEA Committee on 
Debate materials, Univ. of Wisconsin Extension Division, 
1327 University Avenue, Madison 5, Wis. Some additional 
free materials are also offered with orders for the complete 
Library. Part one may be purchased separately for $2.25, 
Part two for $2.90. 

“The Electoral College,” Henry Steele Commager, Senior 
Scholastic, Oct. 6, 1948. The Gallup Political Almanac for 
1948, American Institute of Public Opinion, 1948. Presi- 
dential Elections: From Abraham Lincoln to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Cortez Ewing (U. of Okla. Press, 1940). 

PRO-AND-CON MATERIAL: “Should We Scrap the 
Electoral College?” Senior Scholastic and World Week, Oct. 
6, 1948. “Should the United States Abolish the Electoral 
College?” Rotarian, July, 1949. Critical analysis of the 
Lodge-Gossett bill, Fortune, June, 1949. Congressional Di- 
gest, issue of April, 1948, and Sept., 1949. The Reviewing 
Stand weekly radio forum carried by stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, will broadcast at 10:30 a.m. Central 
Standard Time, Sunday, November 13, a debate on the 
subject: “Resolved: That the President of the United States 
should be elected by the direct vote of the people.” Transcript 
of broadcast will be available from The Reviewing Stand, 
School of Speech, Northwestérn University, Evanston, IIL., 
10 cents per copy. 
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How To... 


make one book dollar 
do the work of ten... 


make one order do the 


work of three... 


4 


save time—money 


Order 25¢-35¢ pocket-sized books, 
recommended for school use, from 


SCHOLASTIC 
BOOK SERVICE 


exclusive distributor to schools of 
books published by 
Pocket Books, Inc. 
Bantam Books, Inc. 
New American Library 


FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON FOR 


complete 
Scholastic 
Book Service 
Book List 


@ all 25¢-35¢ titles avail- 


able which are recom- | 


mended for school study 


@ titles categorized 


a a a a a 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send copies of complete, 
annotated list of 25¢-35¢ books. 


Name. 





School_ 





Address. 





City a 





Zone_____State. 





Off the Press 


The American Spirit in Europe. A Sur- 
vey of Transatlantic Influences, by 
Halvdan Koht. U. of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia. 289 pp., $3.75. 


Foreign travelers in America have been 
commenting upon our mores since the 
early nineteenth century. Little, how- 


| ever, has been done to evaluate the im- 


pact of American ideas and techniques 
on European development. An effort to 
fill this gap has been made by Professor 
Koht, a Norwegian historian who has 
been a visiting professor at leading 
American universities, 

He has surveyed our history from 
colonial times to the present, and has 
drawn from it developments as broad as 
the growth of American industrial capi- 
talism and as narrow as the hairpin. He 
has weighed the impact of our early 
struggle for freedom, reform movements 
of the nineteenth century, American in- 
ventions, our colonial expansion, litera- 
ture, scientific contributions, and par- 
ticipation in two world wars to deter- 
mine their influence on Europe. 

Teachers of American history will 
find the book useful as a background for 
study of the greatly expanded role we 
are playing in Europe since World War 
II. 


Reading Is Fun. Developing Children’s 
Reading Interests, by Roma Gans. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. 52 
pp. (pamphlet), 60¢. 


This pamphlet is one in a new parent- 
teacher series which should help to forge 
a stronger link between family and class- 
room. In non-technical, happily illus- 
trated prose, Professor Gans of Teachers 
College has suggested some ways by 
which the reading skill of youngsters 
may be developed. Parents who worry 
about helping children to read lest it 
conflict with school practice are offered 
sound guidance. Teachers will be aided 
in linking children’s experience with 
reading lessons. Encouragement in the 


| home and the creation of a “reading 
| climate” in the family circle is stressed 
| by the author. 

@ annotations for each title | — 


Historical Fiction and Other Reading 
References for Classes in Junior and 
Senior High Schools, by Hannah Lo- 
gasa. McKinley Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia. Fourth Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 232 pp., $3.50. 


In this valuable volume, based on an 
original pamphlet, sponsored by the 
National Council for Social Studies, 
teachers can find stories, biographies, 
and historical non-fiction, ranging from 
primitive life to World War II. 

—Howarprp L. Hurwitz 





GIVE 
YOUR STUDENTS 


the opportunity 

to obtain the 

Teen Age Book 

Club books re- 

ZA viewed each 

month in their 

—. Scholastic Maga- 

zine—and the free 
book dividends. 


Sfudents run their own T-A-B Clubs 
and love it—after you help them 
get started. 


4a 


Parents are delighted to see their 
children bringing home good books 
and are grateful to teachers who 
help start T-A-B CLUBS. 


Teachers are rewarded a thousand- 
fold when they see the reading hori- 
zons broaden and love of books 
develop in their students. 

TEEN AGE 


There 2 
are 
BOOK CLUBS— 


1—Junior T-A-B CLUB 
for younger readers 


2—Senior T-A-B CLUB 
for senior high students 
Fill in 
and mail coupon, 
today, for 


@ materials to offer this planned 
reading program to your stu- 
dents, and 


@ «a free sample copy of one 
of the books 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


1 would like to try out (check one) 
[] the Junior T-A-B CLUB 
[(_] the Senior T-A-B CLUB 
Please send FREE Sample Book 


Nome 




















